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POETRY: 


Kor the Philadelphia Album. 
THE LAMENT OF AGE. 


Ye dreams of Life, what are ye? On the wings 
Of wild desire ye fly; 
Visions of joy, ye die ; 

‘The fountain dreth with its failing springs. 

- jg early love? Its thousand beams, 

That the soul were shed ? 
Its lights are faded, dead; 

The spirit of its joy no jouger gleams. 


Where fierce Ambition, soaring o'er the wind?i 
Lord of the eagle eve, 
Must thou too also die, _ 

And yield thy impulse to decaying mind? 


Must beck’ning Pleasure, with her careless smile, 
Desert us on our Way? ; 
Will not her cheering ray» 

The pangs aud miseries of age beguile? 


No! Love, Ambition, Pleasure, all decay, 
And Death's oblivious fall 
Is cast o'er Time, and all 

Our joys of Earth pass with our life away. 


atte. 


But Hope willlinger with the parting soul, 
‘To wing its blissful flight, 
From realms of endless night 
To brighter worlds, where Death has no control, 


There, disenthrall'd, the spirit moves in light, 

In purity of joy, 

Free from all base alle 
Grave! where is thy victory? Where, Death, thy micut- 
CLIFFTON. 


TALES. 


vr the Philadelphia Album. 

THE, REVENGE.—BsyY L. 

“ Vengeance is still alive; from her dark court 
With all her snakes erect upon her crest, : 
She stalks in view, and fires me with her charms. 

Youna. 

It was midnight! the clanking of chains, the Jock- 
ing of doors, the oaths and eurses which but now re- 


sounded through these gloomy walls, have died away 
into silence—ceep and unbroken as that which reigu- 
ed through primeyal chans ere the voice of Omri po- 
tence called lite from the regions of empty space. 
It is midnight, the ¢able goddess hath wrapt her star- | 
ry veil around a slumbering world, and sleep, as a , 
wearied bird, hath folded her downy pinions brood- 
ing o’er the city in tranquillity and peace. Now is 
the silver moon mirrored in the Seine’s broad waters, 
as they glitter beneath her shower of pale pure light, 
while the graceful willows that ornament its banks 
drop their verdant foilage to its bosom, 
“ Like bashful brides when sleep descending, 
Warns them to their silken beds.” 
All is hushed without, save the occasional challenge 
of the sentinel who paces before these frowning bat- 
tlements, or when a passing traveller lifts a few notes 
“of joyous song, but checks himself, and with quick 
steps, passes beneath the dark shadows of the Bas- 
tile, silent and shuddering. Yes, all is hushed, and 
sleep, like the Angel of Mercy, weighs down the 
heavy eyelids of care, drying the tears of sorrow, 
soothing the pangs of remorse, and calming even 
despair into transient insensibility. 1 alone wake 
and weep, for wretchedness and 1 have long been in- 
timate, and the sound of joy is as long forgotten 
music; a few short hours and the call of ** incense 
breathing morn,” will awake the slumbering world 
to rejoice in another day. ‘To we it will sound the 
knell of death; the voice of affection, the whispers of 
hope, the silver voice of pleasure*and praise will 
greet them with the rising sun. But for me there will 
be malediction and reproath,—no eye will pour for 
me the drap of pity,—no voice will say % God bless 
you,” —thé™mother will hold up her gentle babe to 
gaze upon me, then clasp him to her breast, and pray 


10 God to save him from guiitand misery like mine?» 


Yes, my hours are numbered, and to-morrow’s dawn 
will end my life and wo together on the public seat- 
fold. Yet it is not for the disgrace I mourn; far less 
the loss of a life which has long been barthensome 
to me: it js that I must leave my country with a dark- 
ened fame and sullied honour; it is that her fair 
daughters will s!mdder at, and her brave sons scorn, 
the name of Adrien de Valence, the murderer! Ob, 
France! my beautiful, my loved, my native land— 
nature made thee the gem of earth for beauty, and 
thy brave hearts have raised thee to the pride and 
envy of the worid,—the first flower among nations 
for glory and power; to thee were the first feelings 
of my young heart given, and to thee shall the last 


iove of my spirit cling, Oh! asthe captive bird pants |" 


again to spread its) wing#iw the bright, free air, so} 
does my soul long to gaze again upon. thy. smiling 
loveliness. J.and of warm hearts aud sunny skies, 
the hour of death wiil bring a balm, for my dving 
eyes shall behold thee, —omtby bosom of beauty shall 
my biood be outponred, and»the last‘ sigh “which 


swells my heart be breathed for, thee, France, my, 


My mother died ere I knew the blessings of her 
love, and left my father and me all thie world to one 
another.. He was a man of bold, determined cha- 
racter, not easily moved to passion, but ungovernable 
as the whirlwind, if once excited; yet the whirlwind 
is an inapt comparison to his mood; he was more 


like the thunder cloud, which in silent gloom col- 


lects its foree, and then bursts at once in destruction 
on the unwary traveller’s head. He was beloved by 
very few, but feared by all—too proud to conciliate, 
he would have disdained to buy the favour of a mo- 
narch by the most trifling advance—too generous to 
forsake, he would have dared the wrath of a world 
for the sake of one he loved; of him it might well 
have been said, that he never forgot a benefit, nor for- 
gave an injury. Though I was his only child, he 
never unbent trom his natural dignity into even mo- 
mentary fondness; vet 1 loved my father with a deep 
enthusiastic devotion, which partook alike of awe 
and admiration: but one or two trifling events, which 
are fresh in my memory, will illustrate his character 
better than the most laboured description. It was 
one fine day, while | was yet in the lappy days of 
boyhood, that my father and [ had followed the boar 
chase far from home, when a strange hound mingled 
in the pack, and after snapping at several of the dogs, 
flew right at my father, and bit him in the leg above 
his boot; he backed his horse, and presenting his 
fowling piece, shot the animal dead upon the spot. 
I was at some distance; but the report of the gun 
bringing me up, I exclaimed in terror at beholding 
the blood streaming from my father’s limb. He si- 
lenced me coldly, and jumping down, forced open 
the dead creature’s mouth, and examined it with si- 
lent attention, then turning to me, said— 

** Adrien, the dog was mad; edll ap the whipper 
in; bidhhim couple the hounds, and take them home, 
and do you stay here with me.” 

I knew my father too well to ask any questions, 
but obeyed his commands promptly. When L re- 
joined him, he had collected together a quantity of 
dry wood, and quietly demanded of me if 1 had flint 
and steel for a light. I fired the pile with trembling 
hands, but when I beheld him draw his couteau de 
chasse, and Jay it between the burning sticks, my 
ugony grew too great for silence, and I besought him 
ww let me ride for surgical assistance. 

** Adrien,” he replied, ** before you could reach 
the town, the poison would have spread through all 
the channels of my blood, and assistance would be 
useless,” 

‘* There is yet another way, my father,” returned 
T,in uncontrollable emotion; ‘let me draw the poison 
from the wound with my lips; it will not injdre me, 
or it it should,oh! what value is my lite compared 
with yours’” 

There was a trace of emotion in his voice, as he an- 
swered me— 

** You are a brave boy, Adrien, and [ believe, will 
not disgrace the name you bear; but, stand aside, this 
is a more effectual remedy.” I saw him take the 
heated icon from the flame, and clasped my hands in 
agony over my eyes; nor when I heard the blood hiss 
aud the flesh crackle under the red hot steel, could 
i suppress groans and tears; at last 1 found courage 
to lock agai. My father was deliberately bandaging 
his leg, having completely burnt away all traces of 
the wound; there was not the smallest change in the 
expression of his face, unless a slight sneer with 
which he regarded me, might be termed such: the 
heightened colour of his countenance, and the firm 
compression of his lips, alone bore witness to the 


to assist him as well as I could for the tears which 
blinded me; he put me away. Go,” he said, 
** Miss Maukin; 1 will buy you @ gown and cap when 
we reach home, for you are unworthy to be thought 
a son of De Valence.” ‘ 
Another circumstance, though less honourable to 
him, is not Jess powerfully deseriptive of his charac- 
ter.’ Jaeques D’Aray, our game keeper, had lived 
since infancy on our estate, and been throngh life a 
valued and faithful servant. of his children 
were married, and held excellent farms from the 
generosity of my father; a third son had the misfor- 
tune to fall in love with Lenette Derome, thie daugh- 
ter of an attorney, who had greatly disobliged our 
family by supporting some law suit obnoxious to its 
interests. When my father heard of the attachment, 
he sent for Jacques, and questioned him as to its 
** Why, Monsieur, there is, as one may say, a sort 
of liking—that is to say, a fancy—that is to say, no 
caprice—”. AB 
is interrupted my father, with a 
peculiar smile, which was as dangerous as the basi- 
lisk’s, “your son has a faney for marrying the daugb 
ter of the man J hate: well, Jacqués, young people’s 
‘tandies are sometimes wayward; but, let your son 
cannot have.” 


Ass the waters of the Nile are said to be smoothest 


“own, my father land..qag 


when they are going to burst their bounds, so my fa- subject. I fore than once ne his eye fixed vith Brome follow a. his gall. He parted from me there, 


agony he had suffered. I knelt beside him, and strove 


choose. between this’ fair Jutiet and me, for both he 
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ther’s manner was ever most indifferent, when. his 
feelings were most concerned, and unhappily poor 
Jacques and his son were deceived by this false non- 
chalence; tor in a few days the forbidden marriage 
was solemnized, and ere the wedding bells had done 
ringing, Jacques was expelled from his post: an exe- 
cution put into his eldest son’s house for rent, and 
his married daughter, who oecupied a tenement free 
by permission, turned out, with several young chil- 
dren and « sick husband, to find shelter where they 
could. Entreaties, remonstrances, prayers and ‘sub- 
mission were alike useless; even I bent my knee to 
implore that the innocent might not be punished thus 
cruelly fc» the fault of another, bat it was unavailing. 
braved me,” said he, while. his dark 
eye flashed like living fire, “Jet them suffer the con- 
sequences,” nor from that hour did he ever see or 
speak to one of them more. py vs 

it was v hen [had attained to about thé age of twen- 
ty, that business of importance took my futher to 
Paris, and, contrary to custom, he signified his com- 
mand that L should remain at home meanwhile, One 
day, being out with my gun, and having had very ill 
success, | started a fine bird, and fired; but the shot 
missing, and the bird flying over an enclosure near, 
I fired again, in the pure spirit of annoyance, as it 
was impossible for me to get the game without leap- 
ing the wall, which probably surrounded some gen- 
tleman’s park or garden. But who can imagine my 
alarm, when the report of my piece was followed by 
a scream, and successive sebs of a woman’s voice.— 
In a moment I cleared the paling, and beheld, to my 
horror, a female form reclining against a bank, whose 
white drapery was spotted with blood. I flew to her, 
and cursed myself by all my Gods, when I perceived 
that | had wounded the fair creature in the arm, from 
which her pure blood was trickling. I raised her in 
my arms, and talked as much passionate nonsense in 
a few minutes as had sérved for all my former life; 
nor did I cease execrating myself by every name my 
roused imsgination could supply, until I beheld her 
sweet eyes beam from beneath their snowy Jids, like 
the azure sky through a white vapoury clond. 

Sweet Louisine! what a being of beauty thou wert; 
like the rainbow tints of an infant’s dream was thy 
purity and brightness; smiling and fair as the golden 
Vistas ©. au eastern sky through which we trace our 
paths to Lleaven, were thy hopes of happiness—and, 
alas! stormy and dark as a vision of Ossian, was the 
a that crushed them—the fuin that o’erwhelmed 
thee? 

Sweet Louisine! the eyes that cannot weep for my 
own desolation, are moist when I think on thee; the 
heart which is too strong to feel for myself, bleeds 
as thine image rises in my memory—brightly array- 
ed in the ‘beams of its loveliness, like a spring of 
water in a wilderness, where all around is drear and 
desolate. 

The wound was but slight, and having staunched 
the blood with a slight kerchief that lay beside her, 
I begged it, stained as it was, as a pledge of her par- 
don tor my thoughtless imprudence; she granted the 
boon so readily, that 1 grew bold enough to ask an- 
other—another and another. Oh! what avails to tell 
a thrice told tale—we were both in the spring time 
of life and hey-day of romance—the. interesting si- 
tuation under which we met began, what disengaged 
hearts and mutual confidence completed, and every 
day, while it witnessed our constant meetings, drew 
our hearts more fondly to each other, until we at last 
solernnly pledged our Jove and faith for ever. No- 
thing pessibly could be more imprudent than such 
conduct, for she was the daughter of a noble house, 
and lowed my father at Jeast the compliment of ask~ 
ing his consent: but young hearts in love make no 
note of wisdom, and Louisine la Fontaine and I were 
too deeply occupied in dreaming of happiness to- 
gether, to consider the future. At last a letter from 
my father broke the trauce; its language, as usual, 
was cold, but its intelligence momentous. He had 
(he said) gone up to Paris for the purpose of making 
proposals to the daughter of oneof the highest fami- 
lies in Franee—they had been accepted by her friends, 
and his marriage would take place shortly after his 
return, which he announced for the following day. 

This letter struck a chill to my heart. The idea 
of my father’s marrying again had neyer_ presented 
itseit to my mind—why, I know not, for he waz still 
in the prime of life, of a nobleand dignified demean- 
our; but there seemed something upnatural in the 
prospect of father and son both marrying at a time, 
and I never chose lor a moment to doubt his consent 
tommy union With Louisine, nor the approval of her 
friends to the proposals of a De Valence. . 
~The following day | attempted to see Lonisine, for 
the purpose of acquainting her with the news; ut, 
for the first time, she failed in being at the appointed 
tree, nor, though I waited long, could I see any trace. 
of my fair mistress: Late at night my father arrived; 
tiis manner was less cold than usual, but whether it 
was agitation or tenderness, unable to deter- 
mine. @Welbath seemed unwilling to broach the 


it. At last, with apparent composure, he begani, 5 

** Did you receive my letter, Adrien?” 

**T did, sir; and A ‘ 

“© Well,” and his dark eye lowered impatiently. © 

**J—I wish you happiness, sir,” stammered I, with 
a feeling of confusion inexplicable to myself, 

** Coldly spoken, Adrien—are you atraid that my 
second marriage may injare your prospects?” 

‘*Do me not such injustice, father,” replied I, 
warmly; ‘* your property is your own, and God for- 
bid but that you should bestow it as you please; for 
myself, [ should scorn to accept trom hereditary 
right what I could not claim from your affection.” 

Ha!—bravely said, if it be true as bold.” ., 

There was a deep pause, and a strange expression 
of scorn pased over my father’s haughty features, as 

But methinks you are strangely wanting in en- 
riosity, Adrien, that you have not yet inquired the 
name and residence of a lady so soon .to be related 


ment of evil clouded my mind and face... 1 strove to 


forced smile, . 
my fair step-dame’s name—as for her residence, I 
presume it to be at Paris, where you went.”’ : 
‘* By no means; I did not see her in Paris. She 
resides in the country, and, I am inclined to believe, 
was a much nearer neighbour of yours than mine.” 
My blood froze in my veins at the tone in which | 
these. words were spoken; a cold dew started on my 
brow, and I remained speechless; he watched me 
intently, and, continued: 

‘* Nay more—if 1 am rightly informed, your want | 
of curiosity may be very naturally accounted for by 
the fact that you are as well, if not better acquainted 
with the lady than myself.” 

I gasped for, breath; I eould ask no questions; I 
could utter no sound—eternity seemed contained in 
the few minutes which elapsed before the low, steady 
tones of my father’s voice sounded again: 

** Adrien,”? he said, “you have acted a 
fiendish part to me; you were not, theugh you pre- 
tended to be,.ignorant Of the treaty that tor many 
months has been in embryo between the Marquis ta 
Fontaine and myself; yet you have employed my ab- 
sence to seduce, clandestinely, the affections of Lou- 
isine, my betrothed bride. Was this well done, 
Adrien??? 

I attempted to stammer forth an inarticulate pro- 
test of my ignorance, but he sternly interrupted me: 

‘¢ Do not add falsehood to guilt; you have dared 
to do this foul thing in the face of God —dare to de- 
fend it before the face of man.” 

** Father, hear me. I knew it not; [ was ignorant 
that Louisine—L never heard of your proposed alli- 
ance until this dreadful moment,”” 

“ Liar!” | 

I started to.my feet, and half unconsciously raised 
my arm. He started up also, and we faced each 
ther in silence, A looker-on might then have 
traced a dark, fierce resemblance between father and 
son, for my blood boiled, and the glance with which 
I met his eye was proud and unquailing a3 bis own. 
At last he spoke—his tones were hoarse and deep, 
like those of a man in suppressed agitation; 

*¢ Adrien,” he said, ** you were mine oniy child, | 
and I have fostered you in my bosom; I have given 
you in all things your heart’s desire, and if that had 
not been enough, I would have given you more; you 
have turned and stung me; you, not aneremy, has 
done me this injury; but you, my child,, my own and 
only son! Was this well done, Adrien?” 

I could have met anger proudly, for I felt its in- 
justice, but the pathos of these words struck me to 
the heart; lte appeared not to notice my agitation, but _ 
went on in the inseratable calm of high wrought pas-> 
sion. 

‘«¢I do not reproach you, I will not curse vous you 
are still my child. But we must part, anc that ac 
once. Nay, do not start,—think not, young man, that 
I wish to send you from that fair she whom vou have 
prized. above your honour, whom you love beyond! 
your first and nearest friend,—no—I have this day 
been told by. the maiden’s self that one will court 
death for a bridegroom—the grave for her bridal 
bed, sooner than wed anotherthan vourself. Adieu, 
J am not the man to wed, while a rival brest’\>s who 
is. dearer than myself;—one of u¥ must yield our 
claim to Lonisine—that one am I,—farewel! 
your amorous. wisheg—but remember, that thiere is 
one to whom .yengeance belongeth, and who wil 
avenge him of hisadversary.” 
He raised his arm as he spoke, and a high though 
mournful pride seemed’ graven on this features. I 
listened in awed and motionless silenge, as though I 
expected to ‘see the red hot thunder bolts of ven- 


something of sadness on me, and, conscious of having, 
a concealment from him, mine felt abashed beneath a 


Again did my_eye fall beneath hes, and a presenti- r 


conquer it, but felt it redoubled by the consciousness: 
that I was-closély watched; but L answered, with a * 


‘*I waited your time, sir, for the knowledge of Pr 
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he feft the house, and his 
his master would be ab- 


rsue the first 


phasis... That same night 
steward informed me. that 
sent for some months, 

Left to myself thus, with liberty to 


wish of my heart,’and a not unfounded hope thatithis 


_wish would. be accomplished, I was still far from 
*happy; the remembrance of my father came sadly 


over my thoughts,—now that he was gone, affection 


“superseded indignation, and L could not but allow 
‘that he had full grounds for bis suspicions; for in the 


Overy tulness of romance I had won the affections of 


‘La Fontaine’s lovely daughter in the garb 4nd name 
of one unblest by birth or fortune. I had gained 
love’s perfect triumph in her heart asa man, and | 
joyed to think I should claim it as the heir of Comte 
de Valence;—this alone was enough to provoke sus- 
picion, and my confusion in meeting him sufficed to 
confirm his doubts—**as proofs in holy writ.” He, 
too, I thought, had perhaps loved her*fondly,—for 
my sake he had been repulsed by the object of his at- 
fection,--for my sake he declined compelling her 
consent in the power of her parents’ will. He so 
hauglity, whose smile “had ever been law, whose 
lightest word was acommand, whose wish was an- 
ticipated ere it passed his lips,—had now stooped his 
proud spirit to his child,—had resigned for that 
hild’s sake the dearest desire of his noble heart;— 
he had done this, not because he had no other choice, 
for well 1 knew that a word of his could have shut 
the cloister’s gates for ever. on his refractory be- 
trothed,—a stroke from his pen could have driven 
me forth a wanderer from my father’s home, to seek 
my fortune by my sword; but he had done it in the 
wer of a’ father’s“love, controlled alone by the 


“mighty law of nature. My heart burned within me, 


exclaimed aloud—* Oh! my father! would to 


yw, Ged that thestime may come when I may repay your 
« »matebless affection, though at the “sacrifice of my 


My rn 
_ ing will behold its fulfilment. But I will not antici- 


prayer was accepted !—to-morrow morn- 


pate. 


*” For many days I saw nothing of my Louisine, and 


was balancing between my desire to see her first pri- 
vately, and my impatience to have my fate decided 
aball events, when I received a letter from her, in 


. which she informed me of that which I already knew, 


—namely, the proposals of the Comte de Valence; 
her rejection, the rage of her fond father, the sorrow 
of her attached mother, and the violente’of her elder 
brother, who had sworn that she should fold around 
~ a bridal veil or a shroud. How inscrutable is 

e character of woman; they tremble at the breeze, 
and brave the tempest; they shrink at the shadow of 
approaching danger, but when it comes, breast it 


* with Spartan fortitude, and she, *‘the tender and de- 


licate among women,” whose*eye quailed at the 
glancing of steel, and whose cheek outpaled the rose 
of York, now solemnly pledged her faith to lie dowh 
in death’s eternal bed, sooner than break her vow to 
him, whose only claim on her was love. Yet, she 
bid me be of good cheer, for she hoped much trom 
her fond mother’s gentle influence; it had already re- 
leased the vigilance of those who guarded her, and 
she desired me to keep tryst at the appointed tree, 
when we might arrange our future plans. ~ 

1 went, and my heart ‘bounded with short lived 
rapture as | beheld her light form springing throug! 
the trees to meet me. Jn a moment more | held her 
to my breast, the resting place of love, and felt as if 
no power on earth could sever us. 

**Louisiné, my beautiful, my beloved,—mine eyes 
again behold, and my arms embrace thee; vain is 
now the tyranay and violence of those who resemble 
thee but in name.\, Fly with me now. Oh! trast 
your happiness to the heart which adores thee, cou- 
fide your safety to the armé*that will circle thee as 
with a sevenfold shield.” 

** Adrien,” replied the blushing girl, ‘it may 
not,—must not be; the daughter of La Fontaine can 
not consult her wishes as a peasant maiden,—wait 
the effect of time, and hope —” 

‘* Hope nothing, my Louisine,—believe nothing, 
expect nothing. “his moment is ours—the next may 
part us forever!” 

** And if it should be so,” she answered in low 
agitated tones, ‘Seven if it should be se, 1 may not for 
that disgrace the name | bear,—my heart may break, 
camps Re but while it beats it shall not prove unwor- 
thy.’ 

*‘Louisine,” I said bitterly, “do not deceive your- 
self and me,—I can bear to hear that the unknown 


~ forester who won your love, is forgotten in the 


splendour of the proud De Valence’s tame.” 

‘If it miakes you happier to think so hardly of me, 

_ Adrien, I will not complain of your injustice—yet, 

no!—(and her eye fired as she spoke,)—you cannot 
mean the words you speak; you know that you are 
dearer to me, with your sword for your only dower; 
with your arm to defend and your heart to love me, 
than the throned monarch of the empire!” 

I clasped her to my breast,— 


unworthy of your love—yet how can I contempjate 
its loss.” 

‘*You can never lose it, Adrien; they who control 
my actions, hold no power over tiny freé’ spirit; you 
were the first, and will be thelast object of my love; 


in imprisonment, in‘perseeution, In death, my heart |. 


will cling to you the same; even’Should you forsake 
and prove false to me,it may ‘break 
but it will néverlove you less.” “4 

She pres 


with anguish, 


5 
£ 
3 
a. 


er fair hands on ber faire breast, | 
‘and while her soft eyes were raised to Heaven, she 


repeating the word “remembe ? with thrilling wnettSens the rude distrust and) violence of man. 1 


knelt: before her, and implored her to pardon a want 
of confidence which arose from my passion and con-, 
“scious unworthiness; it was.s00n granted, and wildly 
‘Lurged my advantage over her-softened feeling, but 
in vain; like the * roche tremblent,’ she trembled at 


dignity and modest purity. 

+ Louisine,” at last I said, ‘* behold this handker- 
chief,” and 1 drew from my bosom that which at our 
first meeting she had given me. ‘*Look, this was the 
first pledge of regard you gave me, and I have worn 
it in my bosom ever since—it is stained with your 
blood; swear to me before the Mother of God, that 
this blood shall stagnate in your heart, shall turn to 
poison in your hand, ere you bestow that heart and 
hand upon another; swear this, and I will cease to 
urge you further.” . 

**l swear it; Holy Mary protect your child, as she 
proves true to her oath.” 

‘The words were scarcely uttered, when a man 
rushed between us, and a ery burst from Louisine— 
** My brother,”—there were others following him. 
I gave my life over for lost, but resolved to sell it 
dearly, and faced him with a brow as proud as his 
own. 

‘Retire, minion,” he said, passionately, ‘‘and you, 
base péasaut—coward—slave, defend your lite or die 
the death of a dog.” 

** Madman, stand aside; 1 forgive your words, for 
you know nfe not, nor will I draw my sword against 
your life.” 

**Then take the only punishment you deserve, it 
were indeed a shame to do the hangman’s office.” 

As he spoke he struck me with his rapier, and ina 
moment, love, prudenceand moderation gave way 
to ungovernable rage. I drew; our swords clashed, 
and a few minutes would have proved fatal to one, 
when Louisine rushed between us and struck down 
our weapons, boldly as though her beauteous limbs 
were charmed from the fatal power of steel. Atthe 
same moment alow whistle sounded, and the enraged 
La Fontaine sheathed his sword in gloomy rage.— 
For me, my blood boiled with passton--l neither 
saw nor considered any thing but the insult I had re- 
ceived; every sensation was whelmed in a furious 
thirst for vengeance.” The whistle was heard again, 
and consigning his’sister to the menials, he turned 
to withdraw, sayin 

**We shall meet again where there is none to come 
between us,”? ‘ 

** We shall, indeed,” repeated I, violently, ‘*and 
in that day you will dearly rue this hour. You have 
Jaid that upon my shoulders which blood alone can 
wipe away.” 

lil omened words! that blood has flowed, and de- 
mands retribution from my veins. 

1 returned home, burning with rage; and all my 
servants noticed the incohereice aud il suppressed 
passion of my manners. 1 would not rest within the 
house, but wandered out into the woods, and throw- 
ing myself beneath a tree, gave way to my emotions, 
A voice ut last broke in upon my solitude? “*Adrien,” 
it said,“in well kuown tones. ‘*My father,’ burst 


though muifled, so as to almost make me doubt his 
identity. 

** Hush,” he said, *‘it is not my wish to be known, 
the seas would before now have rolled between us, 
but that Lhave learned yourdifliculties, and remained 
behind to accomplish my purpose and your wishes,” 

** My noble sire—oh! were | but worthy your ge- 
nerous affection.” | 

‘*Advien, you have yet to learn that neither height 
nor depth, principalities nor powers, can change the 
settled purposes of my soul. One day you will own 
that you knew litle of your father; answer not; 
speak not; but be at the fountain to-night, and you will 
meet One who possesses a mastery over your fate.— 
Farewell.” He parted as he came, suddenly, and 
left me bewildered by the mystery and agitation of 
his manner. I had been so used to cold sufferance 
rather than tenderness gn his part, that I hardly com- 
prehended the depth of affection, the total selt-sacri- 
fice manifested now by his actions; yet I doubted not 
that the ‘* settled purpose of his soul” was to speed 
my happiness, aud I repaired to the appointed place 
in full expectation of meeting Louisine. lt was nearly 
miduight when I reached it, and the stars shone like 
diamouds braided in an Eastern maiden’s hair—the 
breeze whispered amongst the forest leaves like the 
mysterious commandings of the unseen world, while 
the low murmurs of the fountain fall, seemed to la- 
ment that the sins and sorrows of humanity should 
desolate the holy calm of nature’s sweet retreat; the 
peace of graves hung over the secluded spot, oh God! 
how soon to be rendered one! 1 waited lowg; at last 
a fearful sound of human agony broke the deathlike 
stillness; again and again it thrilled with convulsive 
force, and murder! murder! was the dreadful ery.— 
I sprang in the direction of the sound; it wasrepeated 


: “| fainter and fainter until it died away in hollow gur- 
‘* Forgive me, my pearl, my pride. JT am indeed’ 


lings. I rushed along, and was met by a man fly-» 
‘ing in the contrary direction; I grasped his throat, but 
judge my horror when I beheld my father! 
“+ Adrien,”’ said he in stifled accents of emotion. , 
‘¢ Father!” was all I could reply. 
Did you hearaught?” 
Now—this moment, hark! no, *tis silent now.” 


every word, but righted again on the firm basis of | 


from my lips, and in a moment he stood before me, | Strove to speak, but the words seemed locked by a 


jthan this chain of facts; the interest my name had 


‘* Adrien—a De Valence this day suffered an in-) 
sult, and never De Valence yet suffered one? unre- 
venged; the blood of your foe ison my dagger, let | 
it wipe away the-stain from your honour!” 

He dashed the reeking blade against my shoulder, 
then threw it at my feet, and continued’ with deep 

‘* The debt is paid—peace to his soul !—it was not 
for you to risk your lile, while youth and joy -are 
smiling on you; | am old, andthe world holds no 
hope for me except yourself, Adrien,—once I gave 
you life, now | restore you the dearer boon of honor 
with the sacrifice of mine.” 

** Never—never—you shall not die,” 

«Tt is vain, the scent is up—the blood hounds are 
afoot, they traced me here—hark! they come.” 

~** Away—fly--and leave me here; if one must pe- 
Sa let the unhappy author of this rash deed answer 
or it.” 

**Not so, Adrien,-—yet it is true—this may re- 
deem us both—have you the constancy to play this 

art?” 

** Oh! question not, but fly, think not of me!” 

**] think of youalone, Adrien, will you obey me?” 

* To the death.” | 

‘Then swear to die, rather than divulge this 
night’s ill-fated deed. Fear not.” 

** My father, I know of fear as little as yourself: 
my life is in your hands: I swear to endure infamy 
for you unto the death!” 

** Adrien?” 

Father, I swear!” 

*¢ Farewell then, now; remember that there is one 
to whom vengeance belongeth, and who will avenge 
him of his adversary!” 

He plunged into the wood, and before his last 
words had done ringing like the voice of fiendish 
triumph in my ears, I was surrounded and seized by 
the gens d’armes, who came running from all quar- 
ters of the forest, and proclaimed me the murderer 
of Ernest Lord la Fontaine. 

If, as some philosophers have asserted, time con- 
sists only in the succession of ideas, a thousand ages 
might have been whelmed in the few days which 
elapsed ere the grand judge of Lorraine arrived, and 
the day for trial appointed. In the meantime I was 
discovered to be the only son of Lord De Valence, 
and as our family had ruled in Lorraine for centuries, 
and were universally beloved, a great sensation was 
excited in the peasantry, who declared a prevailing 
opinion of my innocence. ‘The day came, and ‘so 
stunned were my feelings by the horrible doubts and 
uncertainty which hung over my fate, that | was 
hardly conscious of my removal from prison to the 
court-house for trial; nor did the full conviction of 
my frightful situation rush upon my mind, until 1) 
heard the solemn question put me— 

*‘Adrien de Valence, you are called on to plead— 
are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Then | raised my eyes,—in all directions they 
met a sea of faces gazing intently on me,—a breath- 
less silence reigned through the crowded hall,—l! 


grasp Of iron in my breast,—my eyes dazzled as 1 
encountered nothing but anxious faces and staring 
eyes,—my voice sounded like thunder to my own 
ears, though it was inaudible three yards from the 
place where I stood, as I slowly replied ‘* Not guil- 
ty.” Then followed the evidence; the proposals of 
my father for Louisine la Fontaine; the clandestine 
way in which I superseded him; the quarrel between 
her brother and myself; the blow given; the threat 
of vengeance with which I parted; the incoherence 
and ill suppressed rage of my manner on iy return; 
the fact of my leaving home at midnight, muffled; 
the blood stained handkerchief, embroidered with 
la Fontaine’s name, found in my bosom; the clotted 
gore on my cloak; the dagger with the De Valence 
arms blazoned on its hilt, which was found thrown 
beside me. It was also proved that the unhappy 
man was at the supper board carousing with his 
friends, when a billet was handed to him, which he 
perused in evident agitation, and made excuses for 
leaving under the plea of important business; that he 
declined the attendance of his servant, and went out 
just before midnight. Two men of kuown charac- 
ter and principle gave it in evidence that a man had 
passed them whom they recognised for Lord Ernest; 
that having left their hatehets in the forest when fell- 
ing wood in the day, they had gone there to find 
them, when the ery of murder struck them; that they 
had made all haste to the spot, and saw a man dash 
towards the fountain before they got up; that the 
body was lying stabbed in several places; that life 
was not quite gone, and the unfortunate sufferer knew 
and made an effort to speak to them, but that the 
only audible sounds were—*‘ Reigner—that cursed 
—that false De Valence”—when he expired. One 
of them had remained to watch, while the other 
summoned the gens d’armes, who arrested me close 
to the fountain. FE 


Nothing could be more cireamstantially damning, 


inspired changed to horror, and eyén‘doubted my 
own innocence against such ** confirmation strong.” 
I.was asked if I had any thing tu say why sentence 
should not be passed on me, and.then#for the first 
time came the terrible conviction that my father, had, 
purposely woven this snare around me, and worked 
on iny affection for him, to compass my death,—yes, 
L felt that I was sacrificed to that pride and passion 


‘<Bléod! blood, Adrien—the life’s blood of your: 
and shed for your sake!” 


: 1 one, which never forgave an injury, and with the convic- 
Seemed an angel of innocence appealing to her God} May God jo mercy tion arose the remembrance that I was bound by oath 
~ : 


‘* Nay, “tis passed praying for,” he replied while | not even to attempt a vindication. Three times was 
he resumed at once his usual dignified indifférence: | the question repeated,—ihree times I essayed to ane 


swerj—the"€rowd hung breathless on my expected 
accents,—and when the one word ** Nothing” sounds 
ed low and sadly from my lips, a general murmur 
bespoke the disappointment which was felt by all 
present. » Sentence of death was then solemnly re- 
corded; but'as I was of the peerage of France, with 
reference’ to the will of the chamber of deputies, to 
whom an appeal would be forwarded, and I was re- 
turned to my gloomy dungeon and heavily ironed 
Here the theughts that thronged upon my soul were 
little short of distraction,—for myself T recked not, 
but for Louisine my spirit te drops of blood,— 
nor could I reeall the unnatural fiendish conduct of 
him whom as a father I had loved and reverenced, 
without a sickening gloom. At last I slept—yes, the 
wretch sleeps on the rack between the intervals of 
torture,—the watcher sleeps over the body of the 
loved departed; the criminal condemned to die wastes 
in sleep a part of his few remaining hours. I slept 
and then in dreams I revisited my home, and beheld 
my father stand beside me;—I knelt to kiss his hand, 
but it was reeking and red,--I started, and then he 
held a dagger to my breast; I felt the piereing steel, 
when a form of beauty arrested his arm, and in the 
sweet pale pieage I knew my long lost mother; her 
hair was tiared with rays of light, and her robe 
seemed woven from the moonbeam’s glittering rays 
—her feet glanced like snow on the dark dungeon’s 
floor,—she bent her lips to kiss me, but their touch 
was cold and damp as sepulchral marble,—I clasped 
her fondly, to my heart, when the vision changed and 
a dead corpse lay by me—there were faded flowers 
strewed upon it, anda silver veil, such as decks a 
rejoicing bride, hung over the dead face. I raised 
it and beheld my Louisine,—I awoke with a start of 
agony, and the dream was realized. It was indeed 
Louisine, who knelt over me, and so pale, so woful 


was her look, that she more resembled the wanders ~ 


ing spirit of murdered innocence, than a living, 
breathing creature of flesh and blood. 

** Blessed Mother of Heaven! 
behold thee?” 


She motioned for’silence with an outstretched arm. 


Then pointing sadly to the hour, saying in the sup- | 


pressed tones of agitation—‘* Go—go at once, you 
are free!” 

** And you, Louisine!” . 

“ Adrien, once I swore that neither absenee, un- 
kindness or sorrow should change me. Behold! my 
love is stronger still, for it survives guilt; go,—your 
jailer is my foster mother’s husband; for my“sake he 
will free you. Go, and may God in merey forgive 
you as freely as I do,” 


words were indescribably mournful—her 
glance wild: and her hand. when I took it, like the 
night dew. She withdrew tt with siuddering hor- 
ror, saying hastily, 

‘**’Touch me not, your hands are reeking with my 
brother’s blood!” 

There was a deep pause, in which both gazed ear- 
nestly on each other. 
arms across my breast, and speaking with powerful 
energy, 1 said, 

‘* Louisine!—the gift of life without you, were a 
curse; had | your love, 1 would brave loss of name 
and fame with indifference—I would resign home 
and country with joy—I would forget both friends 
and family, or remembering, centre them all in you; 
wie you I can sipile at misery and moek at death. 


sent infamy, ten thousand times redoubled, ere I 
would drag through a hateful life, unblessed with 
your love, unbrightened by your smile. I will not 
tly without you.” 

She clasped her 
eyes, murmuring, 

** Blood !—blood!—the innocent blood.” 

** It was not shed by me!” gasped I in uncontrol- 
lable agony. 

She sprang forward—light came to her eye—blood 
to her cheek, and wild energy to her motions, 

‘¢ Speak—say—repeat those words. Oh! Adrien, 
tell me that you are indeed innocent of this guilt, 
and the power of man shall not tear me from you! 
Speak to me, my own beloved, will you not answer 
one who loves you beyond life—who w buy your 
happiness with the sacrifice of her own=f€ll me.” 

Nothing!” 

‘* Then it is, indeed, over;” she murmured, as the 
warmth faded from her cheek, and her limbs resum- 
ed their frozen inaction, #*I would cling to you in 
torture, disgrace, misery, ruin and death—but not in 
guilt!” 

“Yet hear me, my life—my Louisine—forsake me 
not. You pledged yourself to love me unto death, 
and the vow is registered:in Heaven. What to us 
are the world’s hard, unfeeling Jaws? Let us fly from 
it alike, forgetting and forgot. Let us seek an earth 
of our own, and make a Heaven in each other’s arms 
—supremely blessed to live, love, and die alone.— 
But if you leave, if you forsake me, the bitterness of 
death is already passed, and I will meet my fate with 
pleasure.” 

She looked wildly rowpd, an expression of con- 
tending feelings gleaming from her eyes—she press 


ed her hands passionately over her heaving heart and 
struggled to speak—her breath came short and cone 


vulsed—her limbs failed*beveath her; a moment 
more and the agony would Haye slain her. At last 
her anguish burst forth In*one* piercing cry, and, 


springing towards her;éhe fell into my arms, My 
chains to love's strained her tomy 
~ 


Louisine!—do 


At last, folding my ironed , 


I would die ten thousand deaths, with my pre- 


hands convulsively before her — 
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breast, as though I could incorporate our beings, and 
passionately exclaimed— 

«Who now shall part us, 

_ «J! Renault de Valence!” 

Louisine dropped from my arms like a cedar fell- 
ed; and death will not paralyze me more than did 
that ill omened voice, as it coutermptuousiy repeated: 

«¢ J—J, Renault de Valence! 4 will part you. 

Monster,” I exclaimed. 

« Murderer,” he replied with a satanic laugh. 

« Beware—beware!” shouted I, grappling with 
the irons that bound me, “urge me not beyond na- 
ture’s power to endure; bend not the bow to break- 


my life, my soul, my 


& Poor fool,” returned he with the coldest scorn, 
* did’st thou hope, could’st thou expect to escape my 
vengeance; did’st thou dream that the argus eyes of 
wronged confidence and injured love could slumber. 
Poor, weak, insuflicient fool, I pity thee.” 

“ Almighty God!” I exclaimed, °* is this the man 
whom I once loved and honoured, or is the eternal 
enemy before me, in his shape.” 

<¢ our eternal enemy is before you,” he replied. 
s¢Adrien de Valence, you have deceived and sup- 

Janted me, you have wounded and wronged me; 

ut my revenge is sure. Listen to me—from the 
hour we parted, I have been busy to work your ruin. 
1 it was who instructed Ernest la Fontaine to sur- 
prise and insult you; my signal drew him away lest 
you should prove the better swordsman; I planned 
the midnight meeting, and paid my agent bloody 
thanks tae kenming too much of my counsel; 1 —” 

A wild ery from Louisine broke in upon his tri- 


“Then he is innocent,” she eried—‘‘ho! jailer, 

ards, hear it—proclaim it—he is innocent.” 

“Ah! my fair bride!” he continued withthe same 
sardonic composure, ‘*L ery your mercy, for hav- 
ing forgotten your lovely presence; but youare wel- 
come, tor to you also, { can tell something!” then 
bursting out with hellish fury, he thuadered, ‘‘you 
too have dared to brave me; you imagined that your 
slight schemes could prevail against*the united 
power of hatred and passion—know that 1 it was 
who favored the deceit—who kindled for you the 
momentary light of hope, to make’the darkness of 
despair more dreadful,—l it was who sent you here 
that you might behold his agonies,—I it is who 
strike his death blow.” 

‘¢ Fiend, remorseless fiend, begone,” I cried, as 
the passion which tore my breast, raged to frenzy, 
“ begone! brave not the baited lion in his den; these 
chains are iron—but my despair is stronger still.” 

He laughed—-yes, to my shouts of wild despair, 
to my yells of frantic agony—he answered with a 

laugh. My brain rang with it, and the voices of 
fiends echoed it a thousand times within my ears; 
billows of human blood seemed rolling before my | 
eyes; daggers and knives, with their bright blades | 
streaming with gore, appeared given to my,clutch—I 
struggled with myselt—I dashed my limbs, against 
the stone floor, and tried to pray for help, but that 
Jaugh, that horrid laugh, rang in my brain and 
drowned the supplication. My destroyer gazed on 
in calm enjoyment of my anguish—he seemed to riot 
in my despair, and tauntingly asked, with a with- 
ering smile, ‘Is this the gay deceiver? is this the 
gallant winner of lady’s love? whit, taid so low— 
mighty victor, thy couch of dalliance is hard, me- 
thinks; thy fair one’s arms embrace thee roughly; 
come, my fair bride, for mine, or the bride of Hea- 
ven you needs must be, come, we will leave him to 
remember that he to whom vengeance,belonged, has 
avenged himef his adversary.”” ‘The unhappy girl 
shrieked as he touched her—that sound burst the 
flood-gate of my wrath, and the boiling tide rushed 
forth in power and destruction—I sprang to my feet 
—I wrestled with my chains; at every convulsive ef- 
fort, the blood burst from my flesh, but the sight 
seemed to add only a ten-fold force, like the tiger 
when he scents it—the strong links of iron burst in 
twain, like bands of tow, and the wild yell of maniac 
triumph, with which I sprang wpon my prey, mio- 
gled with one ery of mortal agony from Louisine, 
who dropt senseless at the moment. 

I will not pretend to describe what followed, for I 
know not, nor how longd remained betore discovered 
by the ds. Ihave since learned that they fouod 
me wit iat vault, the only living thing, kneeling 
on his body, who paid with life for his remorseless 
guilt. I have heard them relate, in shuddering hor- 

ror, to each other, that my knee had burst through 
flesh and bone, and crushed his very heart—that my 
Bria: had torn away the muscles of his throat, and 

eld them clenched with a force that long defied their 

ower torelax. And Louisine—God had been very 
merciful to her. She did not live to behold the 
deed of horror; a vein had burst within her heart, 
and in the pure stream which mingled with the pol- 
luted blood ‘of murder on the dungeon floor, had 
ebbed her sinless life away: She had gone from a 
world too guilty to retain her, and her unspotted soul 
sought a rest in its native heaven, Bright spirit, as 
ure as bright, and beautiful ac pure, if immortal 
ings still behold the sin and sorrows of this wretch- 
ed world, oh! Took down, and let one angel tear of 
* thine parify this burning heart, and calm and control 
_ its maddening agony! Oh, teach me here the way 
* of ae and plead for me in Heaven hereafter! 
; d now the record, of my sin and sufferings is 
ended. From man. Dshall, in a few hours, receive 
~ the punishment ordained by God, due to the sin.of 
-murder—blood will flow farblood. My crime has 


here in the capital of my country; and to-morrow 
morning Adrien dé Valence, the murderer and par- 
ricide, will die-on the public seaffold, Let my pu- 
nishment atone for my sin with the world, and may 
my name and its di be soon forgotten. To 
Him who judgeth the heart, and from whom its se- 
crets are not hidden, I commit my immortal spirit, 
in humble hope that my sufferings may be accepted 
as expiation for my sin, and that | may, through His 
merey, enter into rest. 


CHATTERTON, 


To the person of even a light literary turn, there 
are few hours of more calm enjoyment than those 
spent in reading, or solitary thought, in his library. 
‘The enticements of company or dissipation, may ex- 
hilarate more for a time; but the keenest sensations 
are always the shortest lived, and the brief hour of 
ridtous enjoyment is generally followed by a long 
period of weariness, pain or repentance. ‘There is 
nothing very exciting, tobe sure, in an evening spent 
quietly at home among one’s books; but at all events, 
it is a cheap and innocent pleasure; and when 
the genial flame dances and crackles in the newly 
replenished grate, when the blazing candles at our 
elbow shed a flood of light over the pages of our 
book, and asthe curling smoke of a fresh cigar, 
spreads around its ‘cloud of rich distilled perfume,” 
we, for one, look complacently on the scene before 
us, as the very picture of comtort. The reader by 
his library fire, is, like Selkirk, ‘‘monarch of all 
he surveys,” in this his peopled solitude. He need 
not try to shine, when he would fain be silent, nor 
teign good humour when his spirit is sad. He is 
not called upon to amuse an uncongenial companion, 
nor is the tree flow of his thoughts broken in upon 
by any impertinent interruption. If he would rather 
converse with others than himself, he does not want 
society. Companions of all sorts are around him, 
whom he can take up when he pleases, lay aside 
when he is tired of them, flatter or censure, as he 
sees fit, without fear of offence; and who, though 
mute themselves, speak to his mind and heart as 
powerfully as any living voice could do it. He can 
pass from gravity to mirth, from benevolence to sa- 
tire, unchecked and uncensured for his wayward 
flights. Or if he would rather “commune with his 
own heart and be still,” where will his thoughts be 
so likely to be raised, enlarged, and purified, as when 
he sees himself surrounded by the living monuments 
of the great and good of other days, in a place which 
it needs little stretch of fancy to suppose is filled 
with their influence, and instinet with their pre- 
sence? 

It does not take away from the attractiveness of 
our employment, that a shade of melancholy will 
sometimes steal over the mind, softening, though not 
darkening the shades of thougitt. We know not but 
others may call it a fanciful weakness, but to us there 
is often something melancholy in looking at the 
motley array of volumes around us, and tracing the 
names on their backs, in which, as in inscriptions on 
a monument, their merits are set out in all the splen- 
dor of gilding. When I take up the works of some 
poor, despised, unhappy man of genius, I often re- 
flect on the sorrows he endured during life, that after 
death his writings might give me pleasure. I cannot 
but think, as | cast my eyes around the names on my 
shelves, how mauy of these men were persecuted 
and hated, how many pined and starved, that they 
might one day win the applause of strangers, and be 
renowned among a generation that knew them not. 
When this feeling is strong upon me, I cannot take 
up the Jerusalem Delivered without a sigh for Tas- 
so’s captivity; the Lusiad reminds me that Camoens 
died in a hospital; in Don Quixote I see an eternal 
monument of infamy to the nation which let the sol- 
, dier, scholar, and wit die in poverty; and then my 

heated fancy brings before me Milton’s blindness and 
obscurity; Butler’s neglected wretchedness; Otway’s 
beggary and starvation. I visit Galileo in his. dun- 
geon, Daute in his exile, Kirke White on his death- 
bed. I drop a tear over the early grave of Chatter- 
ton; from his death I trace upward the course of his 
life. I see an untaught peasant boy, a child of four- 
teen, deceiving the best judges by his skilful imita- 
tions of antiquity, and discovering as much creative 
as imitative genius, I see him, not rewarded, en- 
couraged, and assisted to cultivate his talent, but pin- 
ing in unknown poverty, till the springs of life stand 
still tor want of nourishment. I see him putting an 
end, in a moment of despair, toa life of misery, and 
then a cloud shrouds him from my sight. There is 
not, I think, in the annals of human suffering, a more 
‘undeserved, affecting fate than this of him, 

sleepless boy, who perish'd in his pride :” 

A feeling of bitter indignation will, indeed, some- 
times mingle with our pity, and we will.deem, that as 
his life was no blessing to him, so the loss of it should 
not be regretted, and that it was better for him to 
perish even an untimely, a bloody, and a guilty death, 
than to live on, tormented at once by pride and want; 
to feel himself sinking into the depths of despair, 
yet look in vain for a friendly hand to, rescue him; 
pand, if he eseaped the gnawing pangs of a death b 
hunger, sooner or later to fall a vietim, like the self- 
destroying scorpion, to the keen sting of his own 
fierce emotions. But comfort might yet have visited 
his wretched garret, and joy have lighted up his pal- 


s0 fearful, has been ordered 


lid features, He had scarcely entered on thie thres- 
hold of life. Better things were even then in store 


y| want of food. ‘The gnawing pains of hunger, and | 


. 


for him. An eminent member of the univerity of 


tain the genuineness of Chatterton’s forgeries, and to 
. 

patronize him, if found to be the author, but he ar- 
rived only to hear that he had poisoned himself a few 
days before in London. He died at the age of se- 
venteen years and five months, young in years but old 
in vexation, disappointment, and sorrow. Born of 
humble parents, uo encouragement to study, no guide 
to his taste, he was a student in his very infancy, and 
in his twelfth year made a list of the books he had 
read, amounting to seventy, chiefly history and divini- 
ty. Unfortunately, too, he had even at this tender 
age, not Only the zeal and application, but the way- 
ward unhappy temperament of precocious genius; 
and, before he fairly entered into life, was old in 
those gloomy forebodings of blasted hopes and blight- 
ed triumphs, which, however they may darken our 
riper age, are so seldom permitted to cloud the joy- 
ous face of childhood. 

The bent of his mind towards antiquarian studies 
isas remarkable as the developement of it in his fa- 
mous poems of Rowley. Before he could read, says 
his mother, he fell in love with the illuminated cap- 
itals of an old French manuscript. From this she 
taught him his letters, and he learned to read from 
an old black-letter bible. He borrowed all the old 
dictionaries he could lay hands on, and wrote to a 
friend in New York, requesting him to make him a 
collection of all the ‘thard words” in the English 
language. At theage of fourteen we find him in- 
dented as a clerk to an attorney, where he passed a 
couple of years, copying precedents, and sharing with 
his master’s servants their menial duties and menial 
fare. In this uncongenial situation, and at this early 
age, were the Poems of Rowley written. As a fic- 
tion, this deserves more credit for boldness than in- 
genuity, for the simple and awkward plot of deceit 
was no more than this. The office of sexton of Red- 
cliffe chureh had been for a long time in his father’s 
family. In an old lumber-room were preserved a 
number of title-deeds and other papers relating to 
the church, belonging to a Master Canynge, who 
lived in the time of Edward the fourth and Henry 
the seventh. Among these Chatterton pretended to 
have discovered Aella, a tragedy, and other poems, 
by Master Canynge, and his friend Thomas Rowley, 
a secular priest of Bristol. ‘These he produced gra= 
dually, and always in fragments. He contradicted 
himself several times as to the way in which he ob- 
tained them; but this, to some infatuated Iovers of 
antiquity, was only anadditional proof that he wished 
to be thought the author of them, but was not. ‘hey 
argued their age from the ancient appearance of the 
manuscripts: to this it was answered, that all the old 
deeds had a margin of six or eight inches, which 
could be easily removed, and none of Chatterton’s 
fragments exceeded that size. A still more stubborn 
fact was opposed to their prejudice, that these pre- 
tended poems of the fifteenth century contain several 
allusions to the art of knitting, which was then un- 
known. But the strongest argument against their 
antiquity is drawn from internal evidence, from the 
poems themselves. .The words and spelling alone 
are antiquated, the’style is modern. - lt has none of 
the laboured, heavy declamation, the cumbrouslearn- 
ing, quaint sententiousness, and ruggedness of verse, 
which disfigured the poetry of that early day; but 
displays the polish, refinement, and easy flow of a 
more cultivated era. The words alone are of the 
fifteenth century, all the rest of the eighteenth. Yet 
many men of learning and judgment contended most 
obstinately for their genuineness. Dr. Miller, pre- 
sident of the Antiquarian Society, Langhorne, Bry- 
aut, and Matthias, maintained their ancient origin; 
which was successfully denied by ‘l'yrrwhit, Horace 
Walpole, Malone, Gray, Hayley and Jolinson. It 
argues little for the penetration of the critical world 
that they could be thus grossly deceived; yet they 
seem not to have learnt caution from experience, for 
the detection of Chatterton’s forgery did not make 
them any clearer-sighted to discover Ireland’s. Chat- 
terton’s plan was certainly sufficiently clumsy, But 
that an uneducated boy of fourteen should have strack 
out so bold, singular, and original a path to fame, is 


| §enius, and learned 
Oxford took a journey to Bristol, on purpose to ascer’-— 


ne but wholesome lessons in 
the hard school of miSfortune. But he was a petted, 
| spoiled child of genius: and ityseemed as though 
Apollo, when he gave him his soaring talents, had 

made them useless, as he did of old Cassandra’s gift 

of prophecy.’ He devoured every sort of books, but 
| without method or plan; he tried every variety of 
composition, seeming to believe that his ability was 
as universal as his ambition. ‘The different faculties 
of his mind did not ripen together; his feelings were 
more developed than his faculties of observation and 
discernment, and the will todo outwent the power. 
His fancy was strong, his reason weak, his mind ace 


tive, his body feeble, and the intellectual inhabitant - 


‘**o’er informed its tenement of clay.” He is not 
to be estimated by the common rales of judgment: 
he was a prodigy, a wonder; and, like, all prodigies, 
all deviations from the common course of nature, he 
serves rather for a warning than an example. No 
one surely would envy him his talents, when he sees 
the untimely grave they dug for him; and, while we 
admire his precocious genius, we should rather re- 
joice than regret that there are so few instances of 
untimely, unhappy distinction. Y. Mirror. 


From Memoirs of the Dutchess of Abrantes. 


BONAPARTE. 
At the epoch of the Infernal Machine, it is well 
known that the First Consul was under the persuasion 
that the blow had proceeded from the Jacobins, or 
rather from a class of wretches usurping the fame of 
republicans, and meriting none other than that of en- 
ragis, which had been given to them by the police; 
and among them was not to be seen either Thibadeau 


other of the avowed republicans before the consulate, 
They were altogether obscure men, themere instru- 
ments of crime, drenched with blood: the scum of 
the fatal epochs of 93 and 94, who, disgusted with 
the return of order, conspired against a government 


the return of anarchy. Amongst them was more 
than one Babeeauf, rf the conspiracy of the camp of 
Grenelle was repeated every day about the person of 
the First Consul. But he himself was unjust when 
he said in the Council of State: ‘‘It is the men of 
the Revolution who do all this evil, the Septembri- 
seurs.”? It might well have been those men of blood, 
who, under"the name of enrages, had attempted to 
force an entrance into the cellars of the Tuilleries, 
who had attempted assassination, who had even 
tempted an infernal machine; but I have alwif 
thought, and the event has confirmed my opinion, 
that there were other springs which caused them to 
act: the affair of Nivose proves it. 

For a long time it, was impossible to convince the 


he had a conversation with Fouche, Junot, Camba- 
ceres, and several others, against whom he maintain- 
ed his opinion. ‘The police had already begun to 
seize the thread of this nefarious plot, and Fouche 
was greatly elated. Junot, who was far from lovin 
him, agreed with all he said respecting the infern 
machine. The First Consul argued without passion. 
Cambaceres himself, with his habitually sallow and 
calm visage, was a little excited by the determined 
contradiction of Bonaparte, who was as tranquil as if 
the affair had no bearingupon him. ‘There was only 
one moment when he became somewhat irritated. 
Fouche asserted with truth that La Vendee, though 
pacified in appearance, was still in a state of commo- 
uon, that bands of insurgents occupied the roads, 
that Britany was not habitable. 

‘* Parbleu,”’ said Bonaparte, ‘ you give it to us well 
—why speak of La Vendee and Britany? You, the 
minister of police, who know well the condition of 
the North and South of France, why tell us of La 
Vendee, asif that were the central point towards 
which allthe operations of government should be 
concentrated. Whatis the news from the right bank 
of the Rhine? Is that robber chief, who last Germinal 
carried off 60,000 franes, in the department of Ourthe, 
in the very heart of France, a Vendean? Are they 
Vendeans, who have just been arrested at Chateau- 
duh? They are deserters under the command of a 


one of the most extraordinary phenomena in the his- 
tory of genius. His plan was long meditated, and he 
had prepared several other spurious fragments, to be 
paaee it the first were completely successful. He 

stowed more care on them than on his avowed com- 
positions; this sort of anonymous immortality was 
the height of his ambition. In his own charaeter, 
says his biographer, he wrote for bread and the book- 
sellers, in that of Rowley tor fame and eternity; and 
there are occasional passages in them, whose beauty 
not even their uncouth mock antique dress can en- 
tirely conceal. 

It is a melancholy task to follow his short life 
through its sad vicissitudes of brief success, and long 
harrowing anxiety. He left Bristol for London, and 
at the age of sixteen commenced the precarious life 
of an author. He was at first successful, and already | 
exulted in anticipated triumph; but distress sooa 
threatenedhim, and poverty stared him in the face. 
He had no friends to whom to apply, and if other- 
wise, his untameable pride would have spurned any 
relief at their hands. He who had confidently dream- 
ed of soon rolling in wealth, was for weeks in actyal 


the fierce pangs of disappointed ambition, and | 
wounded yet rebellious pride, were too much for a 
young and impatient spirit to endure. Life was a 
‘burden heavier than he could bear, and he laid it 
down. With more steadiness and principle, he would 


woman ina man’s clothes. In the department of 
Gard, sixty-eight brigands have been taken since the 
month of Germinal down to the 10th Nivos. In that 
of Sarre, what name will zn five to the band of the 
brigand Schioderanes? In Areyion, on the lower 
Alps, you hear daily of new arrests. What pap 
pened the day before yesterday on the road to Rouen 
and from Paris to Rouen? That, hope, is not a lost 
region’? The diligence was attacked by eight brig- 
ands, in spite of the escort ef four men anda ser- 
eant, and mounted. on the imperiale.» Were they 
endeans??” 

The First Consul was almost angry. Fouche, who 
was not easily discomposed, looked at him very re- 
spectfully, without doubt, but with an expression 
which would have irritated me had I been in Bona- 
parte’s place. ** I have had the honour of remarking 
to. you, General,” he replied, ‘‘ that the brigands 
who<have been arrested are Chouans, who are only 
Vendeans in another dress. When the diligence was 
stopped, they began with demanding the funds of the 
republic by one fring, and such is the well known 
form of the brigands of the West. Hunted by Ber- 
nadotte, they swarm hither; out they are still Chou- 
ans, and I persist in maintaining it,” 

Atthis repetition of the assertion, accompanied 
With an improper expression, the Frst€onsul advane- - 
ed towards Fouche with a precipitancy indicating 


have known how fo discipline without enslaving his! 


lively anger, and planting himselt before him, with 


folded arms, said, ‘* And 1, citizen minister of the 


or Daunow, or Gregoire, or Boissy d’Anglas, or any. 


First Consul. 1 recollect that one day at Malmaison, | 


under which they could nourish no hope of witnessing 5 
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rather wish others to believe that you are Mistaken.” 
At this moment, Madame Bonaparte, who was at- 
tached to Fouche, approached Bonaparte, and passed 
her hand through his arm. He gently disengaged 
himself from the hold of his wife, and said mildly, 
but decidedly, ‘1 beg you, Josephine, to let me 
alone when 1 am speaking of serious matters,” I shall 
never forget the disconcerted appearance of Madame 
Bonaparte. She returned to herplace without say- 


. ing a word. 


‘Yes, citizen Minister, resumed the First Con- 
snl, ‘‘ 1 repeat distinetly, that you are mistaken in 
supposing tbat this poison of the state comes from 
any source but the vast conspiracy of robbery and 
crime, coutrived by a horde of miscreants who be- 


long to no party; and would degrade any, and who, 


for fifteen years, have been always ready to sell 
themselves, and on the wateh for the slightest trouble, 
to turn it to their own advantage. - ‘Think you that 
the actors in the infamous scenes of the 2d: and 3d 
November; that those who executed the infamous 
marriages at Nantz, tying a young girl of fifteen and 
a young mau of twenty back to back, with the most 
infaffous reflections; those who covered the glaciers 
of, Avignon with corpses; the assassins of the prison- 
ers at Versuilles; the wretches who lived for two years 
ankle deep in blood, signing the death warrants of 
persons of ninety, like the Abbess of Montmatre, or 
of youthful victims of fifteen, like the girls of Ver- 
dure; tik you, Sir, (and he advaneed two feet near- 
er to Fouche) think you, that these men loved liber- 
ty, and the republic? Do you answer, Yes? If so, 
1 would éay to you, No! I would tell you, that these 
are wretches, who are thirsting for unbridled license 


* —who on the very eve of all these murders, had not 


the means of buying a loaf of bread, and were rolling 
in wealth six months afterwards, because they wore 
the shirts and slept in the beds of those .whom they 
had slaughtered. You may say, that some of these 
men left their occupation, poor; it may be so: but 
‘the greater part of them have been long eating bread 
soaked in blood. I know what I know,” he added, 
shaking his head.” 

Fouche was paler than usual, and was manifestly 
anxious to reply. When Napoleon returned to the 
fire, and began to poke it, according to his custom, 
Fouche said in a voice altered by anger, though with 
a composed manner: ‘*General, you will allow me to 
tell you all the horrors of the revolution were not 
committed by the Jacobins, as you calledthem. It 
iselear thal you were not a.wituess of the tragedies 
of Tarrascon, Beaucaiu, Marseilles and other cities 
of the South, the scenes of the lofty deeds ef the so- 


*cieties of Jusus and their Colleagues, in short of 


royalist assassinations. 
The first Consul was still bending, and engaged in 
tormenting a poker} at this last expression, he. rais- 
ed his head, and turping round, was soon near the 
minister. 
“Eh! Pardieu—what say you? you give me the ad- 
vantage of you: this is what 1 have been telling you 
for the last hour. These monsters, whe tuck up the 
sleeves of their shirts, when they have any, in order 
to drown or murder; would throw men into the flames 
of the Inquisition, if the Grand Iuquisition would pay 
them: more than they can steal. 
been royalist assassinations. I might call them re- 
prisals, aud say, that the glaciers of Avignon, and 
the massacre of many worthy men, whom, though 
young at the time, i well knew, might excuse this 
retaliation; but I will ngtsay it. Nothing cau le- 
galize iniquity; nothing ean sanction these horrors. 
Our beauutul revolution is fot the mother of these 
horrers. All the erime of 793 will uever tarnish the 
white robe, with which, guided by liberty, or rather 
hand in hand with her, she came in 789 to deliver us 
from slavery. Men of bad faith, who abhor the re- 
yolution, confound epochs, whose distinctive char- 
acter ought never to be mistaken. ‘There is but one 
mark for murderers, aud that is, reprobation!— 
France wants no more of that regime; she holds an- 
archy in horror. ‘This brigandage in the heart of 
the republic must cease. Itis a remnant of those 
fatal epochs. Public liberty is not only menaced, 
but ils most important guarantiesare openly attack- 
ed. Every individual is partially defrauded of his 
means of subsistence, Security isa mere name, and 


- the most harmless being, when he lies down at night 


knows not whether he will breakfast next morning 
in-his own house. Look at that good Clement de 
Kis! and all this under a government which desires 
tranquillity and order, But it must cease. The 
Directory gave us this inheritance, by their detesta- 
ble organization of the provinces, particularly after 
_ the pacification of La Vendee. | But imputing evil to 
others is not the way to redress it. The monsters, 
not content with attacking me, aim to blow up a 
quarter of Paris. Ifthe sentinel of the opera had 
not removed the machine, three thousand persons 
would have been slaughtered, because these wretches 
would take my life. [ repeat it, this must end, When 
the republic is every where victorious, giving law 
to her enemies in the very bosom of her dominions, 
is not the time for her to be set atsdetiance by a few 
obscure Villains, assuming, as,ifia scorn, a political 
mask. Such souls have no place for the sentiment 
of patriotism. They say they pwage war with the 


— Government, because they robsdiligences and tax- 


gatherers. It is pitiable. 
«Citizen Consul,” said Fouche, I can only re- 
‘peat what I have often had the honor.of intimating 
toyou. I only expressed my real conviction, when 
Isaid that this execrable crime was committed by 
exemics, not of the republic, nor of your person, but 


4 j 


1 know there have { 


13th Vendemaire: they were perpetually conspiring 
against the Directory, not that it was a worse *Gov- 
ernment for them than the Convention or the Com- 
mittee, but because they are foes to all Government. 
I know this to be true, Citizen Consul; and my of- 
fice puts me in the way of knowing these iniquities, 
better than any one else. I agree with you, that 
some hundred of demons are scattered over France, 
but ‘93 was_not the hell that vomited them’ forth.” 

Bonaparte shrugged his shoulders. ** Aud /e Mil- 
itaire et Turc? 1s the peu that wrote that beautiful 
effusion guided by England, or the fury of dema- 
gogues?” ‘That, Citizen Consul, is a proof of my 
assertion: Metge, the author of that libel, is one of 
those clappers at the theatre, who raise or damn 
every new play, hired as they are by one author this 
evening, and by another that. In your sphere, you 
do not see our political wretchedness, ‘The arrange- 
ments made to suppress the fetid exhalations, con- 
ceal from you all that is disgusting. You have nev- 
er employed Metge: buthe hates you, because he 
expects nothing irom you buta prison, So he has 
opened his ear to the first application, and his hand 
to the guineas which have induced him to write that 
brilliant masterpiece.” ‘‘Allons! « There you are 
again with your English Committee. Ido not love 
England, that is, her Cabinet; but I believe you 
wrong it.” 

“Citizen Consul, I am too old to be governed by 
prejudice; I judge from facts, Metge has no means 
of subsistence, yet he incursand pays expenges dai- 
ly to a considerable amount. He must be in the pay 
of the enemies of the republic.” 

“Is England the only power that will pay the dis- 
turbers of the peace? Does not Metge associate 
with Lepelletier and Antonnelle? Was he not ac- 
quainted with the whole affair of Ceracchi, Diana, 
Demerville, Arena? His dagger was to answer my 
purpose, if he found me in his-way. Buthe is a 
vigorous fellow: he defended himself like a lion.— 
Where was he taken?” 

*“*At the passage Teydeair. It was late. The 
police arrrested him in the name of the law, without 
securing his hands, so that he had time to strike the 
officer several times, wounding him in the hand and 
wrist. For four months, that man has uever slept 
tWoO nights together in the same place, It was in a 
little chamber, at Montmartre that he wrote the 
wretched pamphlets, for which too much has been 
yaid.’ 

At this moment, two members of the Tribune en- 
tered, and were graciously received. One of them 
was Duveyrier, who was to make a report on the es- 
tablishiment of some criminal tribunals. On this 
topic the’ First Consul spoke adfmirably. It was at 
such moments that he should have been seen and 
heard. He kindled into aflame which illuminated 
all aroundhim. He produced on me an effect irre- 
sistible from its attraction, and agitating from the ab- 
ruptuess aud force of his eloquence, 

PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SATURDAY, Apnit 7, 1832. 


Raraer Severt.—The Cincinnati Advertiser of 
a late date says:—‘*Next to stealing newspapers from 
the doors of subscribers, (a circumstance that often 
happens,) dorrowing them is one of the meanest 
transactions a man can be guilty of—we do not mean 
this to apply to those who take one, but are not able 
to take two, and who make an exchange with their 
neighbour, thus giving ‘‘a guid pro quo”’—but we 
mean those who have the ability to pay for, and the 
inclination to read, but want the sou/ to purchase a 
newspaper.” 


Messrs. Walton and Archer have leased the Bal- 
timore Theatre and Circus for five years. 


New Parravetruta.—We learn from the Beaver 
Argus, that the seceding portion of the Harmony 
Society have purchased from Messrs. Phillips & 
Graham, the towi of Phillipsburgh, opposite Beaver, 
for the purpose of forming a community under the 
title of the ‘* Philadelphia Society.” Their town 
will assume the name of Wew Philadelphia. They 
intend entering largely into the manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


The Boston Advocate states that a Militia Court 
Martial haa been sitting in that city for six weeks, 
on a trial of Colonel Winthrop “ for not tending the 
porch door of the old South on Election day!” 


A New York paper, speaking of the performances 
at Richmond Hill Theatre, says:—** Mr, Pearson’s 
Rob Roy was above mediocrity, His person is pre- 
possessing, and he delivers himself with a free, easy 
gesticulation, and in a rich voice. His conception | 
Was intelligent, though not sufficiently strong and 
marked for the bold and powerful highland outlaw, 


He deserved the frequent applause he received.” | 


# 


for March, the publication of which was delayed by | - 


aceidental causes, is a very excellent number, and 
contains several highly attractive articles, 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

A work with this title has just been republished, 
from the English edition, by the Harpers of New 
York. {t extends to two volumes; is from the pen 
of Charles Macfarlane, and contains, after the design 
of the lamented Henry Neele, numerous portions of 
Italian History, wrought into instructive and interest- 
ing stories. ‘The work is, no doubt, one of merit, 
We have only found leisure to look over one or two 
sketches.» ‘hey are well written, and possess inte- 
rest. We shall offer a specimen the moment we can 
find space for it. 


Tue Ricurs or Inpustay.—Messrs. Carey & 
Hart have just republished another of the excellent 
pamphlets issued in London, under the superinten- 
dence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. It discusses the subjects of Capital and 
Labour, and is from the pen of the author of that ad- 
mirable essay, ** the Results of Machinery.” We 
confidently commend this pamphlet to the attention 
of all intelligent readers. It embraces a large quan- 
tity of valuable information. 


POLAND. 

The second conquest of this gallant and devoted 
land, though now it seems to excite in the people of 
Europe but little sensibility, will form the darkest 
blot upon the annals of this century. While the 
European sovereignties betray such anxiety to detect, 
and such an eagerness to punish, any wrong to roy- 
alty, we see them gazing with cold indifference upon 
the immolation of a whole people. Future ages will 
scarce credit the fact that Europe was so blinded by 
folly, and so weakened by fear, as to see, unmoved, 
the balance of power broken, and a whole people 
destroyed—the barrier against northern aggression 
levelled to the earth, and the whole south and west 
of Europe opened to the savage hordes of Russia.— 
Since Russia has effected the conquest of Poland, her 
conduct to her noble enemy has afforded a good spe- 
cimen of the tender mercies of despotism. Every 
kind of cruelty has been exercised towards the hap- 
less patriots, until Poland has becomea wide desert, 
All who could, have flown. Warsaw has become 
deserted and silent. Suttlers now vend their wares 
in the most splendid palaces, and the desolation of 
the streets is only interrupted by the wounded and 
mutilated Poles who crawl through the city, or the 
occasional appearance of a general’s carriage, when 
all who are in the city bare and bow their heads. It 


seems that Russia is determined to trample out any’ 


spark of liberty which may yet smoulder in the reins; 
and to effect this, it seems necessary to exterminate 
the whole race who cherish it. 

The following spirited and appropriate lines, writ- 
ten after reading the account of the state of Poland, 
were handed us by a young friend: 


POLAND. 


I saw her—her hand on her sword, 

And Hope kindled wild in her eye, 
As she vow’d by iver wrongs, by the faith she adored, 
No longer to bow, to the Muscovite lord, 

But spurn her oppressors or die! 


‘Time passed. I beheld heragain— 


Where now was the glory of yore? 
She had fought—she had conquer’d—but conquer’d 
in vain 
For foes came in nations, like waves of the main— 
And Poland was Poland no more! 


She fell—but on Liberty’s grave! 
She died—as she swore she would die! 
She sunk as beseemeth the free and the brave, 
Where the mad cannons roar and the bright banners® 
wave, 
And the war-ery rings cheerly and high. 
Now weep for the brave and the fair! 
Oppression’s again on its throne; 
And the silence and peace which it promised are 
there— 
The silence of death and the peace of despair: 
Ev’n dying they dare not to groan! 
In the fields lie the unburied dead, 
And Warsaw is silent jn wo; i 
The desert streets ring with the sentinel’s tread,° 


As he paces the pavement yet sMoking and red 
With the blood of his victim foe! — 
The New York Mereantile states, that one of the 
prisoners brought from the Falkland Islands by the 
U. S. ship Lexington, was the deputy governor. 


> 


general police, tell"you, that you are mistaken, or, of mankind, They attacked the Convention on the; ‘Fhe Museum of Foreign Literature and the Arts, THE UNKNOWN TONGUES, 


A London paper of the twenty-seventh of Febru- 
ary, Says:-— 

Yesterday those exhibitions of extra 
the name of the display of “the Tongues,” which 
have for some time been enacted at the Caledonian 
Church in Regent-square, were brought to an’unex- 
pected and satisfactory conclusion, At their com- 
mencement, we called upon the Trustees, for the 
honour of their native land, and for the reputation of 
their national establishment, to shut up the chapel; 
and we have reason to believe that these gentlemen 
took immiediate steps to comply with our recommen- 
dation. But as they were responsible to the subscri- 
bers, and to other parties interested, for the mana 


£20,000, it could not be expected that they could act 
on the unassisted suggestion of their own feelings, 
or without taking the best legal advice which they 
could command, both with respect to the extent of 
their rights, and the amount of their liabilities.~— 
‘That advice they did not authentically obtain till with- 
in the last fortnight. It fully warranted them in shute 
ting up the church, and allowing the reverend mi- 
racle-worker and supporter ‘‘ of ‘Teagues” to apply 


himself aggrieved by their interference. 

A notice of this opinion was given to Mr. Irving, 
last week, along with an intimation, that it would 
be more agreeable to his former friends that he 
should withdraw voluntarily, than that he should have 
the door shut in his face, 
tunately been successful. 

Accordingly, Mr. Irving yesterday announced to 
the small portion of his old congregation, who have 
adopted his new spiritual vagaries, that this would 
be the last time in which he would be able to address 
them from the pulpit of the Caledonian Church.— 
The performances on * the Tongues,” male and fe- 
male, must therefore, if they are to proceed, be ex- 
hibited on a different stage, and toa different au- 
dience, 

The dispersed flock, as they cannot meet in the 
old told, were exhorted to assemble at their pastor’s: 
ull a new place of **gathering” should be obtained, 


The following, from a late London Courier, is a 
specimen of the matrimonial advertisements, seri- 


ously intended, which are common in the London 
newspapers:— 


Matrimony.—A gentleman whose rank and un- 
blemished character permits him to address any lady 
desirous of an affectionate husband, and who will 
make it his constant study to render her completely 
happy, is desirous of marriage. His own fortune is 
ample to maintain his style of life in the circles he 
moves in; yet he is anxious to meet with a lady of 
highly cultivated mind, sincerity, and good humour, 
who also has fortane and connexions to add to his 
own Influence and ability to elevate a prospective fa- 
mily. He will introduce his beloved wite into the 
higher classes of polished society. © ‘The fair sex will 
pardon this public mode of introduction, for which 
the thinking part are fully aware very sufficient rea- 


imposition will be attempted. Communications are 

sure to come to hand, directed, in the first instance, 

to R. S. T. U., post offige, London. Honour and 

secresy are requested and pledged. ‘The particular’ 
attentions of the fair sex are requested, this being no 

common application, Letters to be post paid, if 
practicable, 


nati Gazette, says, in a late paper, when speaking of 
Eugene Aram—** I have not read the work, nor do 
I intend to read it; but I understand that its tenden- 
cy is to excite deep interest in and sympathy for this 
most reckless villain, because he was a man of let- 

ters! In defence of the moral tendency of the work, 

it is urged that the ignominious death to which he is 
doomed and actually suffers, is sufficient to efface all 

impressions favourable to hini.” 

Poor Mr. Bulwer! How dreadfally 
will be when he learns that Mr. Charles Hammond 
has not read and does not intend to read his last no 
vel, and yet how much he will admire the highmind- 
ed and generous character of Mr. Charles Hammond 
for having abused his novel without having read it. 
Poor Mr. Bulwer. Important Mr. Hammond! 


| Flow we apples swim!” 


THE CITIZEN KING. é: 

The New York American has this account of an 

affair which cannot be considered altogether eredi« 
table to his Majesty of France:— 


The citizen King of the French, while walking in 
the streets of Paris, was nearly run over by a cabrio- 
let driven ata rapid pace. From the following ex- 
tract it would seem H, M. had made the mistake of 


rested for an attempt upon the sacred person of the 
Monarch! The Gazette de France pal f 


Berthier de Sauvigny had seen sent'to Sainte Pelagie 


| the King. It appears, how 


to be clear that the 


on @ warrant accusing personal attack on 
ey 


vagance under 


ment of a mass of property, amounting to more than . 


for his remedy to the Court of Chancery, ifhe thought 


The intimation has fore. 


sons can be assigned. As he is sincere, he trusts no . 


Mr. Charles Hammond, the editor of the Cincin- ! 


ified he . 


causing the individual driving the cabriolet to be arw 


have announced (thal the’ Viscount Albert 
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Feb.) we find these comments upon this subject: 


1 tread these friendly boards perhaps no more! 


. 
é 


Viscount twice called out, and at length pulled up, 
his horse with so much force that he threw him upoa | 
his haunches, and thus prevented the horse or ¢@- 
briolet from even touching the King.—To-day (54 
turday) he was conducted from the prison, first to 
his private dwelling in the rue de 1’Oratoire, and af- 
terwards to his office in the Place de Ja Bourse, 
where nothing to ingulpate him was foand. 

In a subsequent number of the same paper, on 29th 


** The arrest of the n driving the cabriolet, 
which was $0 near Louis Philip, bas given rise to 
some reflections, which are not without importance. 
It is suggested whether it would not be better for 
the head of the Government, when he goes out, to go 
in a carriage, rather than expose every one to the 


charg i de *‘an attempt upon the person 
and of capital crime!—The Duke 


of Berri returning home on foot oue day, was grazed 
by @ carriage. M. de Nantouillet, who was with 
him, said *‘ this will prove to you, Monseigneur, 
that you ought not to go out on foot.” ‘No,’ re- 
plied the Price, * it will only teach me, when | am 
in a carriage, to think of those on foot, and when I 
am on foot to look out for carriages.’ ” 


“WASHINGTON THEATRICALS. 


A correspondent at Washington has sent us the 
following ‘* Farewell Address,” recently spoken by 
Mrs. Drake, at the theatre of that city. It is from 
the pen—as rumour and on dit go—of a celebrated 
southern delle, whose parties, bon mots, flights of 
fancy, &c. &e. are. considered peculiarly racy and 
piquant. Who is she? YVhat’s the name? We 
cannot tell—we will not tell—and what is more, we 
dare not tell, Did you ever see the beautiful orange 
groves of Florida? A word to the wise, &c. . 
FAREWELL ADDRESS.—sy mrs. , OF FLORIDA. 

Delivered by Mrs. DRAKE, at the Washington Theatre. 


I come not now to ask your smiles or tears, 
For tragic woes, feigned joys, or fancied fears— 
My part is played. ‘Lhe mimic scene is 0’er, 


No more! no more? Oh, no! I will not deem 
‘That it must be no more! No! let me dream 

I yet may meet those patrons kind and dear, 
Whose cordial greetings bade me welcome here; 
For whom my grateful heart must ever swell, 


‘Though scarce my tongue can falter out—tarewell. 


Farewell! A stranger to these walls I came, 
Unknown—except some slight provincial fame— 
It is not as a stranger L depart, 

Fond recollections *twine arouod my heart; 
And wheresoever 1 may chance to roam, 

Next to my loved, and cherished youthful home, 
Will rank this city of the fair and free; 

So kind to all—so doubly kind to me! 

Worthy to bear that nanie so loved—so prized, 
To virtue dear—by freedom idolized! 


Farewell! farewell! I never can forget, 
‘Though [ can ne’er repay the boundless debt 

I owe your kindness, O’er the waves afar, 
Even as I muse beneath the unchanging star, 
That guides the seaman og the trackless deep, 
For you will thought her €onstant vigils keep. 
Farewell! farewell! Uf half of what I feel 
Could find fit words: but no! the drops that steal 
To cool my burning lids, (fond memory’s dew) 
Are all the elogueuce I have for you! 


Farewell! I linger—farewell! once again, 
1 but protract our parting—all in vain— 
Bear with me yet a moment—ere my task 
Is closed—and let me one last favour ask; 
If on yonr minds should rise in after times 
mee scene—some word-—a thought—a vagrant 
rhyme 
Which may recall me--if they too recall 
My faults--ah! let. your kiidness veil them all! 
Farewell! once more! oh! what a withering spell 
Dwells in that one sad word—tareweH! fareweil! 


A Do Muorprr,—The Detroit Courier whieh 
eame to hand yesterday, says:—** men named 
Drullard and Reynolds, a few days since murdered 
each other at a public house in Beldoon, Upper Ca- 
nada, by stabbing. ‘he'particulars we have not yet 


learnt.” 1h 


PorTRAIT OF THE Rey, Mr. Hveazs.—<At the 
suggestion of a friend, we called on Saturday at the 
gallery of Earle and Sully, in Chesnut street, oppo- 
site to the State House, to look at a portrait of the 
Rev. Mr. Hugheg ‘painted by the younger Sully.— 
It is a very creditable specimen of the young artist’s 
powers—an accurate likeness, anda most excellent 
painting. It was painted at the instance of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, and for so young an artist, must be’ 
“eonsidered a highly meritorious produetiun, 
Those who examine the fine painting 
‘of William Pena? Enmap, will not fail, when 
looking over 


AnoTuen New York, 
Courier, of Saturday, says, —“ On Tuesday morning 

last, Martha Smith, 9 years of age, left her home, 

202 Wooster street,.and has not since been heard of 
by her afilicted mother. She is described as being 

clad in a gingham frock, check apron, and Navarino 

hat—hair and eyes black, with a scar near the left 

eye.” 


Coronization.—A Charleston paper of the Sist 
ult. says: —“Fifteen negroes of different ages, manu- 
mitted by a Mr. Stewart, of this State, passed 
through Fayetteville on Thursday of last week, on 
their way to Norfolk, there to take passage for Li- 
beria.” 


SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION. 

The Reading Journal of Saturday, says:~‘* We 
have the pleasure to state, that the Schuylkill naviga- 
tion is now in complete order for boating, from the 
coal mines to the city of Philadelphia, as well as the 
Union Canal, from Middletown to this place, where 
thetwo improvements are conjoined. We are not 
hasty in giving publicity to doubtful accounts in re- 
lation to matters, lest we might disappoint our distant 
friends to their injury. But the information now 
given, is derived from the most correct source.” 


Caurcuss rN In New Yorx, 
—Theré are 47 churchesin Baltimore. Of these 5 
are Roman Catholic, 4 Protestant Episcopal, 2 Asso- 
ciated Methodist, 4 Presbyterian, 1 Associated Re- 


ean Episcopal, 1 German Lutheran, 1 English Lu- 
theran, 1 Seamen’s Bethel, 1 Evangelical Reform- 
ed, 1 German Reformed Calvinists; 3 Friends, 1 
Unitarian, 1 Dunkards, 1 Missionary, 4 Scotch Se- 
ceders, 1 Branch ‘Tabernacle, 1 New Jerusalem, 1 
Universalist. 

The whole number of Churches in New York is 
120, viz:—24 Presbyterian, 23 Episcopalian, 17 Me- 
thodist, 14 Baptist, 14 Dutch Reformed, 5 Roman 
Catholic, 4 Friends, 5 Jews, 1 Lutheran, 2 Inde- 
pendent, 2 Universalist, 2 Unitarian, 1 Moravian, 1 


| Mariner’s, 1 New Jerusalem, 1 German Reformed, 


Christian, 3 Miscellaneous. 


The Montreal Gazette of March 23, says:—**‘Mr, 
Anderson, the vocalist, will be in Montreal in a few 
days, when it is his intention to give one Concert 
only, prior to his return to England.) A Montreal 
audience will, we hope, kindly receive this stranger, 
who has been persecuted in the United States, and re- 
ward his merits.”’ 


A wew Pustication.—Mr, E. Littell, of this 
city, has issued proposals for the publication of a new 
monthly work, under the tite of the * Gallery of 
the Fine Arts.” Each number will contain fifty en- 
gravings—the price will be five dollars a number, or 


{| sixty dollars per annum, ‘The engravings are by the 


first English artists, some of them haviog cost for 
engraving alone one hundred and fifty guineas each, 


A New Tracevr.—aA N. York editor says:—A 
manuscript copy of a new tragedy, called ‘ Wer- 
denburg, or the Forest League,’ has been placed 
in our hands. It is from the pen of Mrs, Caroline 
Lee Hentz, is written in smooth verse, and is 
well calculated for stage effect. It will, we learn, 
be produced at the Park Theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Pelby, who is to sustain the principal 
part. The scene is laid in Switzerland. 


FRANCE—POLAND. 
. Itis net a litte curious to remark what a different 
spect success gives to a popular movement in the 


eyes of some people, and indeed of the world in ge- 


neral, when ih contradistinction from defeat asthe re- 
sult of a similar movement. Thus in the recent cases of 
France and Poland, or for broader contrast, of France 
and Italy. What in one instance has proved a *‘glori- 
ous revolution,” and is so considered and designat- 
ed, has, in another instance, eventuated as a fatal de- 
feat, and has subsequently been stigmatised asa mere 
*‘ insurrection,” Hence, it was the remark of an 


form do., 4 Baptist, 8 Methodist. Episcopal, 3 Afri-. 


"We have been led to these remarks by the perusal 
of a speech recently made in the French Chamber of 
Deputies by Cassimir Perrier, the President of the 
Chamber. The debate ardse on a proposition of M. 
Manguin to assist the Polish refugees, who had not 


formed into Polish Legions, and left at liberty, in- 
stead of being shut up in depots. The proposition 
was opposed by several members. Gen. Lafayette 
said:— 


‘* France had duties to fulfil towards the refi 
of several nations. He would not, he said, enter into 
any particulars respecting Italy, because that country 
would come properly under consideration when the 
Budget of Foreign Affairs was being discussed; he 
would only now remark, that many of the Italian re- 
fugees had been sent home on the faith of the am- 
nesty, and it was hardly to be supposed, that there 
were not some of them among the victims recently 
massacred. As for the Poles, by whom France was 
saved from a war, they now only ask to have the na- 
tionality which was promised to them in Poland, 
iven to them here, ‘The formation of these Polish 
gions,” added the Honourable General, ‘* would 
in no respect injure the national sovereignty, and 
may be done by a very slight alteration in the law 
creating foreign regiments in the service of Franee. 
By acceding to this, you will inspire the most lively 
enthusiasm in the whole nation. If you think that I 
exaggerate, inquire, not only of their old companions 
in arms, but of all the generations of a French popu- 
lation, which the noble remnants of the Polish army 
have traversed, whether the very name of Pole has 
not excited the most lively interest. Do not fear 
then to form Polish Legions. That the step may 
wound some foreign hatreds, is with me an addition- 
al reason for adopting it, for to yield to such motives 
would be pusillanimously to degrade the honour of 
France. 1 warmly support the demand made to 
you, and I may venture to say that it will be su 
ported with equal‘warmth by the whole of France.” 


Casimer Perrier replied. He contended that 
France had done all that she ought to do with regard 
to the Poles, and more than any other government. 
We annex some of his remarks: 


‘‘ The moment,” said he; * that the fall of War- 
saw was known, we, en our Own responsibility, and 
without waiting to apply for any special grants, sent 
funds to our ambassadors, to a considerable amount, 
for the assistance of the refugees, Complaints have 
been made that succours were refused, but they were 
afforded; that passports were not granted, but they 
were delivered. It is true that they were refused to 
some of the Poles, but this was the reason: Some of 
them assumed the rank of officers, in order to ob- 
tain in France a greater allowance than they were 
entitled to; and being made aware of this fact, we 
gave Orders-that fo one should receive a passport as 
an officer but those who had been promoted before 
the fall of Warsaw. We felt that we were bound not 
to burden the treasury with grants to any but those 
who were justly entitled to them. We have been 
blamed for not doing all that circumstances required, 
and yet this very day the Minister of War has placed 
in my hands a list of the officers who are already in 
France, which will compel me to apply to you tor a 
grant of 2,000,000f, for these alone, without reckon- 
iug the columus, constantly arriving. (Hear, oe} 
It is for you, gentlemen, to weigh well the politica 
situation in which it is attempted to place us. We 
have fulfilled all the duties imposed upon us by hu- 
manity; we have received with welcome all the Poles 
who have ¢ome to seek hospitality amongst us, and 
we have afforded them relief; but it is desired that 
we should use every means to induce them to come 
to France, but this we cannot do. When the people 
of the country are scarcely able to provide for their 
own subsistence, it would be impolitic to invite hi- 
ther all the unfortdnate, even though they should all 
be Poles.” 


On being interrogated by General Lafayette as to 
who were the bad advisers of Poland spoken of by 
the President of the Chamber, Casimir Perrier 
charged it upon the journals, and continued—‘*WVa- 
tions may rise against oppressive and tyrannical go- 
vernments, but they ought to calculate all the chances 
of such insurrections, to be ready to meet the conse- 
quences and SUBMIT TO THEM,” 

This is the language to which we object and at 
whieh we are incensed. Who is it that reproaches 
Poland for pot having deliberately calculated the 
chances of defeat—for not submitting to that defeat 
when inevitable? Who is it that, now she has failed 
in her efforts to ‘* work out her own salvation,” con- 
demns her for the attempt, and insipuates that she 
might have anticipated the disaster?, Why, the erea- 
ture of the French Revolution of Three Days—the 
man who, through that revolution, has been elevated 


éminent writer, that had Washington not been sue- | 
cessful in his effort to resist Great, Britain, and win | Casimer Perrier remember that in attacking the 
for the colonies liberty and independence, his name | Polish patriots for their attempts to regenerate thems 


to preside over the destinies of France! Did not 


would have been handed down to posterity as that of { selvés and their country —in reflecting upon them for 


unrivalled general, 


a monstrous rebel, instead of a spotless patrict and | warring—a handful 6f brave meu-against the Rus- 
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yet reached France, to arrive thither, and then to be | 


the Students of the Polytechnic School of France, 
and all who participatéd on the side of the people 
during the glorious ‘* Three Days.” Was he not 
aware that the chances of conquest on the part of the 


army and well drilled forces, than. was the prospect 


in repelling the forses of Russia? 


—had we fallen, Casimer Perrier would no doubt 
have adopt towards us the language he has used 
towards Poland, and say we ought to have calculated 
that a handful of wretched colonists, without money 
and without arms, were madmen to attempt a warfare 
with armed and organized Great Britain! The issue 
with us, however, has been different: Washington 
was successful, and became immortal—Skryznecki 
failed, and he, with his countrymen, were mad*ad- 
venturers! ‘They should have calculated the conse. 
quences! Shame on such a system! Shame on Cas- 
imer Perrier for having, in their hour of adversity, 


yet warm on the soil they struggled to save from the 
foot of a despot—a nation who caught up the exam- 
ple of France, and struggled vainly but gallantly 
to imitate it. 


i 


— 


MISCELLANY. * 


THE PARIS THEATRES. 
From Galignani’s Messenger. 


Robert le Diable has been attended, as we antici- 
pated from its ‘first representation, with almost 
unprecedented success. Notwithstanding its fre- 
quent repetitions, the interest and curiosity of the 
public seem not to haye undergone the slightest abate- 
ment, and we believe that as many unsuccessful can- 
didates for admission quit the doors every night as 
would fill any theatre in the capital. The elaborate- 
ly finished style of the music, which could scar 
be entirely appreciated at a first hearing, is now rally 
estimated in all its richness, and justly places the 
name of Meyerbeer among the first musical geniuses 
ofour age. Nourrit’s singing inthis Opera is only 
equalled by his performance, which is that of a first 
rate actor, Levasseur, in Bertram, is scarcely in- 
ferior; and Mademoiselle Dorus has made a giant’s 
step in the estimation of the musical world by her 
execution of the part allotted to her. Mademoi- 
selle Taglioni appears no longer in the ballet, where 
in truth there is nething to call forth her always ad- 
mirable talents. This opera is to be brought out in 
London in April next, in Italian, at the King’s The- 
atre, There bas been considerable competition for it 
umong the London directors, but Mr. Monck Ma- 
son, by his promptitude, secured the purchase; 
Nourrit is engaged for Robert, ‘lamburini for Ber- 
tram; and Meyerbeer, who has undertaken to com- 
ose a new overture to the opera, will proceed to 
adon to superintend in person the rehearsals and 
first representation. Mr. Bishop, musical director 
of Drury-lane, came to Paris afew days ago for the 
purpose of negotiating, but the business had been al- 
ready concluded with Mr. Mason, aud Mr. Bishop 
lett Paris on Thursday ashe came. We hear that 
Mr. Mason intends to try the right of the other Lon- 
don Theatres to produce this opera, as an attempt 
will, it is understood, be immediately made to bring 
it forward at Drury-lane. It seems but reasonable 
that that rigist should be confined to the puretiasen; 
for its legality we caunot auswer. 


Travian order to supply the vacan- 
cies oc€asioned by the depariare of Madame Cara- 
dori end the frequent indispositions of Madame Mal- 
birthean, the manager of this theatre has engaged Ma- 
demoiselle Raimbaux, a lady who, as the daughter of 
Gavaudan, uniformly a favourite at the Opera Co- 
mique, up to the time of his being banished by the 
Bourbons for his attachment to-his lmperial master, 
might claim an hereditary title to the favourable 
opinion of the Parisian public, but who fortunate- 
ly possesses suflicient merit ofher own to qualify her 
or a high place in public estimation, She has al- 
ready appeared as Isabella in L’Italiana in Algieri, 
and as Rosina in Hi Barbiere di Siviglia, in both of 
which parts she has proved heréelf a high proficient 
in the modern Italian school of music. Being « 
pupil of Gareia, she, of course, abounds in the most 
florid ornaments, but as she has vot yet sung any 
in which their introduction would be mispla- 
ced, and executés With neatness and precision all she 
alfempts, we have no right as yet to censure her on 


quality and_considerabl: extent, and she possesses a 
controul o7ér it which is seldom found in singers of 
that class. Her revéptivn lias been exceedingly fa- 
vourable, 

Fraxcats.—A drama ty verse has been 
brought out here, under the title Of La Prediction, 
for which the public are indebted to’the pen of M. 
Beauvallet, the tragedian. The time is laid th the 
reign of Francis I., an epoch fertile in chivalresque 
adventures, and which: leaves the imagination of the 


j 


reproached a brave nation—a people whose blood is 


this score. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of pure ' 


heroes of the Three Days were not a particle more , 
brilliant, contending as they were against a regdlar ” 


of conquest for the Poles, induced as they were to \ 
believe that France and Belgium would assist them’ 


Look at the struggle for liberty in this country, | ‘ 


Granp Orrra.—Meyerbeer’s splendid Opera of 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


dramatist or romance writer a full license for the in- 
vention of plot, incident, and character. Our author 
has here taken the feuds of two great houses, those 
of Lautree and Raymond Count of Toulouse, as the 
basis ofhisdrama. ‘The wife of the former has been 
ut to death by the latter, and Lautree and his fami- 
y are, at the commencement of the piece, in the 
wer of Raymond, who is on the point of sending 

is enemy to the block, when, struck by the beauty 
of his daughter, Clemence, he proposes to the cap- 
tive that they should conclade their bloody dissentions 
by a marriage. ‘This proposal Lautree at first re- 
fuses, but atterwards yields his consent, in order to 
earry into effect a deep laid, though it appears to us 
somewhat fanciful scheme of vengeance; knowing 
that a mutual passion subsists between Alphonse, the 
son of Raymond, and Clemence, his design 1s to ex- 
cite the jealousy of the son, in order that he may be 
induced to assassinate his father as his rival. Al- 
phonse is predisposed to become a victim to his in- 
stigations b a prediction which weighs heavily on 
his mind, that be should become a parricide, and 


eventually yielding to the counsels of Lautrec, 


he attemps the life of his father, but is unsuc- 
cessful, as the Count avoids the blow, and, not 
codtiee the assassin, stabs him to the heart, and 
the curtain falls on the despair of Raymond and 
the triumphant vengeance of Lautrec. This drama, 
though wanting in probability, is by no means with- 
out interest; the situations in many parts are highly 
dramatic, and the knowledge of stage effect, necessa- 
rily familiar to the writer from his profession, 1s 
every where felicitously brought into action. The 
versification is more remarkable for vigour than for 
harmony or elegance, and, on the whole, though we 
cannot flatter the author with having produced a dra- 
ma likely to attain a high degree of popularity, it 
may be fairly said to contain the promise of future 
excellence and success, should he continue to devote 
himself to the service of so coy, and frequently un- 
ateful, a mistress as the Muse. The performers 
feat their most zealous aid to their colleague, but the 
acting of Beauvallet himself, who played Alphonse, 
was by many degrees the most powerful. Madame 
Menjaud, who performed the heroine, by no means 
reaches our idea of tragedy. ; : 
Orena Comiqus.—This Theatre still remains 


closed; some injudicious friends, whose modesty P 


seems on a par with their discretion, demand that 
the Theatre ltalien be ceded to the company rent 
free, with a clear allowance from Government of 
6000/. per annum! a sum, be it known, which they 
already receive, but about 5,000/. of it is appropria- 
ted to pay the pensions of the retired performers; 
the six thousand pounds is, therefore, required in 
addition to this sum. Leaving aside the modesty of 
the pecuniary part of the demand, only think of 
Chollet, Fereol, and their third and fourth rate as- 
sociates, succeeding Pasta, Malibran, Rubini, La- 
blache! 1t would be worse than the invasion of the 
Goths. The real causes of the bankruptcy of the 
Theatre are apparent enough—high salaries and in- 
efficient performers. Here is an attempt made to 
sustain an Opera House without a single vocalist of 
either sex that can pretend to rank as first rate, and 
maudlin complaints are made of want of support 
when it has failed. Away with such absurdity. If 
two-French Opera Houses be necessary, let engage- 
ments be made that will merit public patronage, and 
it will not be withheld. . We know, however, that 
Directors have no easy task to encounter in the selfish 
jealousies of actors. We know that Mr. A. will 
not remain if Mr. B. be engaged, and that Mrs. C, 
has an uncontrollable dislike to Miss D. Itis,how- 
ever, by yielding to such _ impertinent caprices as 
these that Directors and actors have, as in the pre- 
sent case, and others that we could name, become in- 
volved in one common ruin, and from which nothing 
but a change of system can relieve them. 
Drvury-LanE Tueatre.—A new piece, entitled 
The Days of Athens, was produced here last night. 


* Itis trom the inventive genius of Mr. Ducrow, and 


if it were not impossible to penetrate the profound 
mystery in which the plot, it there be any, is most 
effectually concealed, we would attempt some de- 
scription of it, but being only Davus, and not CZdi- 
pus, we will not make the attempt. ‘The piece 
ought to have produced more effect, for the general 
difficulty which places itself in the way of authors 
is, that if there is toomany goods parts, the princi- 
actor will not perform his character, unless eve- 
od line belonging to the others shall be given 
to him; but in this instance, as there were so many 
great pomegcs> represented by Mr. Ducrow him- 
self, their could be no obstacle of that kind. 
withstanding, however, all the advantage of the parts 
of Mars, Mercury, and Pheton, besides Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, being allotted to 
the same performer, and that performer Mr. Du- 
crow, yet the piece wanted the enlivening comicali- 
ties of Mr. Merryman, with his cheering exordium, 
of ‘‘Here we are, Mr. Master.” It is but justice to 
Mr. Ducrow to say that his attitudes were classical, 
and his{changes of costume very rapid and effec- 
tive, and the tableaux had a pleasing’effect. These 
pictures were given on the same plan’as that on 
which the play in Hamlet is performed, and Mr. 
Gomersal in some measure played:the part of Ham- 
let, for, as he recited some d 1 verses explana- 
tory of what was taking place, he might be said to 
be ‘‘as good as chorus.” ‘This gentleman delivered 
those common place-rhymes with more skill than 
they deserved, and we regretted to see a really meri- 


torious actor in such a situation. The introduction 


Not- 


of the was no compensation for the loss of 
which we have already complained, even if the 
swan, and other imitation live stock were thrown 
into the bargain. As the scenery, however, is beau- 
tiful, the public may be’ induced to tolerate the 

iece if reduced to about one-fourth of its present 
lorgthe That it will ever add any thing to the trea- 
sury of the theatre, if it does not actually keep mo- 
ney away, is a question which is yet to be determin- 
ed. Atanyrate, the introduction of such a perform- 
ance ina national theatre is not very creditable to 
the person in whose hands the lessee has placed the 
management of this concern. We hope, for his 
sake, that better days than the Days of Athens are 
in store. . 


Froin the People’s Friend and Gazette. 
REMIN ISCENCE OF ADAM KLEIBE, 


THE LAST OF THE JOCKEY MEN. 

* * * [knew him well, he was turned of fifty, 
his dark, keen eye appeared to have lost its natural 
fire—his complexion was dark, and his features va- 
riable as the Aurora Borealis, but always at his con- 
trol. He was under the middle size, naturally strait, 
though he walked a little stooping and lame from 
habit. He possessed a peculiar faculty of relaxing 
his features, and changing the lively, piercing ex- 
pression of his eye into that kind of vacant stare which 
usually denotes a lack of understanding. 

Standing one day near a window in a bar room— 
his face hanging apparently very loose upon him, and 
the tobacco juice leaking, drop after drop, from the 
corners of his mouth—he was constantly, at short in- 
tervals, pulling his watch from his fob, and regard- 
ing it with a degree of satisfaction, occasionally turn- 
ing his face towards a couple of travellers who were 
sitting by the fire in the same room—and he wished 
them to know he possessed a watch, and still striv- 
ing to conceal that wish. 

One of the travellers, (Judge N———, from the 
South) said to his companion, ** What a pitiful ob- 
ject that is! Let us see what value he sets upon his 
watch;” whereupon taking a gold repeater from his 
own pocket, he called Kleibe to him, and asked how 
he would swap watches. 

*¢ Mine Cot! think 1 would kif mine seelfer vatch 
for your brass un?” ; 

** Your watch looks like a very good one,” said 
Judge N » “how came you by it?” 

‘*hen I shall show you how [ got ’m,” returned 
Kleibe, presenting an old pack of cards; “pull out 
yon leetle paper, and see vat’s on ’m.” ‘This Judge 
N did, merely to gratify him, and put it into 
the pack again. After shuffling them ina most awk- 
ward manner, Kleibe again presented the pack to be 
cut, which was also done by the Judge. 

** Now ll pet mine seelfer vatch upon your prass 
un dis top cart is de Jack 0’ Trumps.” 

**What do you mean by the Jack of trumps?” ask- 
ed Judge N 

‘*1 mean so exactly as I say—lI vill pet mine seel- 
fer vatch upon your prass un, dis top cart ish de 
Jack Shpades.”? 

**Then you would lose your watch—you are mis- 
taken in the card,” said the Judge; for in his appa- 
rent anxiety and carelessness, he kept slipping the 
card in question so as to give a pretty fair view of 
its face, which discovered it to be diamonds instea 
of spades. 

Kleibe insisted that he was right—‘‘I say it isas I 
say—I shwear by the wale wat made Jonas eat, dis 
ish no mistake.” 

Placing his gold watchon a chair where the Jockey 
had already deposited his, beside which he had also 
laid his cards, *‘I will convince you,” said the Judge, 
*thow certainly you would lose your watch.” . 

** Well then, you turn ’m up,” said Kleibe, care- 
fully taking hold of the chains of both watches.— 
Judge N turned the card, and sure enough it 
was the Jack of Spades.” 

Heavens, the fellow has won he exclaim. 
ed, while our hero danced away to the other ead of 
the room to examine his prize. 

**Come back here, and tell me what you will take 
for that drass watch,” said Judge N » recover- 
ing from a momentary surprise. 

** exactly can’t tell till examine ’m first,” re- 
turned the jockey, pressing the stem to make it re- 
peat; then opening it, he moved a spring that caused 
it to repeat in a different manner. 

The Judge sat on nettles: ‘*Must I suffer that fel- 
low to finger my watch, which 1 never allowed a 
friend: to open?” 

** You forget yourself—it is not yours,” said his 
companion, hardly able to restrain his mirth. 

His Honour bit his lips in vexation, **Come here, 
I say, and tell me what you will take for that drass 
watch.” 

Kleibe walked towards him with a mien that would 
well become a man of better business, remarking, 
“Sir, this is.an excellent watch; the chain too is very 
valuable—l perceive each link is a letter, composing 
probably your name; you can have it for twenty five 
dollars.””? The mosey was paid and the watch re- 
stored; after which the jockey called for wine, and 
said, turning to the Judge—* [ always treat my 
friends when I havea full purse: you will please take 
a glass of wine and this bit of caution: Vever bet with 
aman who holds the game in his own hands.” 


From the Exeter News-Letter. 
OLDEN TIMES. . * 


. We lately gave to the public some extracts from 
the early Judicial records of Massachusetts, or as the 


gentlemen of the bar would say—Reports of cases de- 


cided in that Province. There are sundry early deci- 


sions of our own courts, equally deserving attention; }", 


among which, perhaps, may be classed the following: 

' 1654. The Court doth order that Jane Berry is to 
acknowledge she hath dun goodman Abbit wrong in| 
dealing without witness, 

Sarah Abbit is to acknowledge that she hath dun 
goodwife Berry wrong in evil speeches. 

1655. The Grand Jury do present Thomas Furson 
for swearing ‘* by God,” and cursing his wife in say- 
ing ‘*a pox take her.”—Sentenced to pay ten shil- 
lings, and to be bound unto his good behaviour in a 
bond of ten pounds. 

The Grand Jury do present the wife of Matthew 
Giles for swearing, and reviling the Constabell when 
he came for the rates, and likewise railing on the 
prudonshall men and their wives. Sentenced to be 
whipped seven stripes or to be redeemed with forty 
shillings, and to be bound to her good behaviour. 

The Jury do present Jane Berry for telling a lie. 

The Grand Jury dojpresent Jane Canney, the wife 
of Thomas Canney, for beating her son-in-law Jeremy 
‘Tibbets and his wife, and likewise for striking her 
husband in a canoe and giving him reviling speeches. 
Admonished by the Court, and to pay two shillings 
and sixpence. 

The Grand Jury do present Phillip Edgerly for 
threatening his wife to sate her neck if she would 
not go out of doors; that for fear she came into good- 
man Beard’s house in the night on the Lord’s day, 
and she complained to William Beard the next morn- 
ing. Sentenced to be bound to his good behaviour in 
a bond of forty pounds. 

Philip Edgerly for giving out reproachtul speech- 
es against the Worshipful Captain Weggen, is 
sentenced by the Court to make a public acknowl- 
edgment three several public days; the first day at 
the head of the train band; the other two days are to 
be the most public meeting days in Dover, when 
Oyster river people shall be there present; which is 
to be done within four months after this present day; 
and in case he doth not perform as aforesaid, he is to 
be whipped not exceeding ten stripes, aud to be 
fined five pounds to the County. 

1656. James Rollins being presented for neglect 
of coming unto the public meeting, is admonished 
by the Court, and to pay the fees of the Court-—two 
shillings and sixpence. 

1657. Thomas Crawlie and Matthew Layn pre- 
sented for drinking 14 pints of wine at one time. 
Fined three shillings ond four pence, and fees two 
shillings and sixpence, 

Thomas Crawlie presented for calling Constable 
Alt, constable rogue, is admonished, and to pay fees 
two shillings and sixpence. 

Jane Walford being brought to.this Court [June 
27, 1656] upon suspicion of witchcraft, is to continue 
bound until the next Court at Dover, to be respon- 
sive. Jeremy Waltord (her son) is bound in a bond 
of twenty pounds for her appearance. 

1657, July 2. Jane Walford is discharged from her 
bond by three times proclamation in this Court. 


~ 


From the Table Book. 


NICHOLAS WOOD, THE GLUTTON, 


One Nicholas Wood, of Harrison, in the county of 
Kent, yeoman, did eat with ease a whole sheep of 
sixteen shillings price, and that raw, at one meal.— 
Another time he eat thirty dozen of pigeons. At Sir 
William Sedley’s he eat as much as would have suf- 
ficed thirty mem At Lord Wotton’s in Kent, he de- 
voured at one meal eighty-four rabbits; at another 
time eighteen yards of black pudding, London mea- 
sure. He once eat sixty pounds of cherries, and said 
they were but wastemeat. Ile eat a whole hog, and 
afterwards swallowed three pecks of damsons; this 
was alter breakfast, at which he had taken a pottle 
of milk and pottage, with bread, butter, and cheese. 

** He eat in my presence,” saith ‘Taylor the water- 
poet, ** six penny wheaten loves, three sixpenny veal 
pies, one pound of fresh butter, one good dish of 
thornback, and a sliver of a peck household loaf, an 
inch thick, all within the space of an hour; the house 
yielding no more he retired unsatisfied.” 

One John Dale, at Lenham, laid him a wager, he 
could fill his belly for him with good wholesome 
victuals for two shillings. He took this wager and 
said, when he had finished the two shillings worth, 
he would eat up a surloin of beef. Dale, however, 
brought six pots of mighty ale and twelve new penny 
white loaves, which he sopped therein, the power- 
ful fume whereof conquered this gluttonous conque- 
ror, and laid him asleep before he had finished his 
meal, whereby the roast beef was preserved and the 
wager lost. 

Wood spent all his estate'in provender for his} 
enormous stomach, and, although a landed man and a 
true labourer, he died very poor in 1636, 


Extract of a letter from Rome, 

His Holiness Gregory XVI., by a special reseript 
dated January 18, 1832, granted the Rev. Mr. Pice, 
of Baltimore, permission to be examined for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. Accordingly he stood 
his examination before the professors of the Sapienza 
and Minerva, and was reputed worthy to be promot- 
ed to the dignity. He was solemnly invested with 
the ring and other insignia, on the 27th January. A 
few days after, asa reward for his writings, the Pope 
honoured him with the golden Cross and Spur. This 
is the first instance of an American having received 


either of these honours immediately from the Pope, 
bat Rome. 


SELECTIONS. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P, WILLIS, 

Garden of the Tuileries—Fashionable Drives— 
French Omnibuses—-Cheap Riding—-Sights— 
Street- Beg gars—Imposters, 

The garden of the ‘Tuileries is an idle man’s para~ 
dise. Magnificent as it is in extent, sculptures, and 
cultivation, we all Know that statues may be too 
dumb, gravel walks too long and level, and trees and 
flowers and fountains a little too Platonic, with any 
degree of beauty. But the Tuileries are peopled at 
all hours of sunshine with, to me, the most lovely 
objects in the world—children. You may stop a 
minute, perhaps, to look at the thousand gold fishes 
in the basin under the palace windows, or follow the 
swans for a single voyage round the fountain in the 
broad avenue—but you will sit on your hired chair 
(at this season) under the shelter of the sunny wall, 
und gaze at the children chasing about, with their at- 
tending Swiss maids, till your heart has outwearied 
your eyes, or the palace clock strikes five. I have 
been there repeatedly since [ have been in Paris, and 
have seen nothing like the children, ‘They move my 
heart always, more than any thing under heaven; but 
a French ehild, with an accent that all your paid 
masters Cannot give, and manners, in the midst of its 
romping, that mock to the life the air and courtesy for 
which Paris has a name over the world, is enough 
to make one forget Napoleon, though the column of 
Vendome throws its shadow within sound of their 
voices. Imagine sixty-seven actes of beautiful crea- 
tures (that is the extent of the garden, and I have not 
seen such a thing as an ugly French child)—broad 
avenues stretching away as far as‘you can see, cover= 
ed with little foreigners (so they seem to me) dress- 
ed in. gay colours, and laughing and romping and 
talking French, in all the amusing mixture of baby 
passions and grown-up manners, and auswer me—is 
it not a sight better worth seeing than all the grand 
palaces that shut it in? 

The Tuileries are certainly very magnificent, and 
to walk across from the Seine to the Rue Rivoli, and 
look up the endless walks and under the long perfect 
arches cut through the trees, may give one a” very 
pretty suprise for once—but a winding lane is a bet- 
ter place to enjoy the loveliness of green leaves, and 
a single New England elm, letting down its slender 
branches to the ground in the inimitable grace of na- 
ture, has, to my eye, more beauty than all the clipp- 
ed vistas from the king’s palace to the Arc de I’ Etoile 
the Champs Elysees inclusive. 

One of the finest things in Paris, by the way, is 
the view from the terrace in front of the palace to 
this ** Arch of Triumph,” commenced by Napoleon 
at the extremity of the ** Elysian Fields,” a single 
avenue of abouttwo miles. The part beyond the 
gardens is the fashionuble drive, and by a saunter on 
horseback to the Bois de Boulogne, betwen four and 
five, on a pleasant day, one may see all the dashing 
equipages of Paris. Broadway, however,would eclipse 
every thing here, either for beauty of construction or 
appointments. Our carriages are every way hand- 
somer and better hung, and the horses are harnessed 
more compactly and gracefully. The lumbering 
vechicles here make a great show, it is true, for the 
box, with its heavy hammer-cloth, is level with the 
top, and the coachman and footmenand outriders are 
very striking in their bright liveries; but the elegant, 
convenient, light-running establishments of Phila- 
delphia aud New York, excel them, out of all com- 
parison, for taste and fitness. ‘The best driving I 
have seen is by the king’s whips, and really itis 
beautiful to see his retinue on the road, four or five 
coaches and six, with footmen and outriders in sear 
let liveries, and the finest horses possible for speed 
and action. His majesty generally takes the outer 
edge of the Champs Elysees on the bank of the river, 
and the rapid glimpses of the bright show through 
the breaks in the wood are exceedingly picturesque. 

There is nothing in Paris that looks so outlandish 
to my eye as the common vechicles. was 


of it this morning as I stood waiting for the St. Sul- - 


pice omnibus, at the corner of the Rue Vivienne, the 
great thoroughfare between the Boulevards and the 
Palais Royal. ‘There was the hack-cabriolet lum- 
bering by in the fashion of two centuries ago, with a 
horse and harness that look equally readygtp drop in 
pieces; the hand cart with a stout dog harfessed un 
der the axeltree, drawing with twice the strength 
of his master; the market-wagon, driven always b 
women, and drawn generally by a hoxgse and a mule 
abreast, the horse of the Norman brecd, immensely 
large, and the mule about the size of a well-grown 
bull-dog; a vehicle of which I have not yet found 
out the name, akind of a long demi-omnibas, with 
two wheels and a single horse, and carrying nine; 
and last, but not least amusing, a small close carriage 
for one person, swung upon two wheels and drawn 
by a servant, very much used apparently by elderly 
women and invalids, and certainly most admirable 
conveniences either for the economy or safety of get- 
ting abouta city. It would be difficult to find an 
American servant who would draw in harness as they 
do here; and it is amusing to see a stout, well-dress- 
ed fellow strapped to a carriage, and pulling along 
the paves, Sometimes at a jog-trot, while his master 
or oe sits looking unconcernedly out of the 
window. 


Iam not yet decided whether the French are the 


best or the worst driversin the World. If the latter, - 


they certainly have most miractilous escapes. A cab- 


driver never pulls the dpon t emer- 
gencies, or for a right-about 
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/and his horse has 
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a ludicrous aversion to a straight line. The streets | upon the Boulevards, play ing a solemn tune on a vi0- 


are built inclining towards the centre, with the gut- 
ter in the middle, and it is the habit of all cabriolet 
horses to ran down one side and up the other con- 
stantly at such sudden angles, that it seems to you 
they certainly will go through the shop windows.— 
‘Lhis, of course, is very dangerous to foot-passengers 
in acity where there are no sidewalks; and, a5 @ con- 
sequence, the average number of complaints, to the 
police of Paris for people killed by careless driving 
is about four hundred annually. ‘There are proba- 
bly twice the number of legs broken. One becomes 
vexed in riding with these tellows, and | have once 
or twice undertaken to get into a French passion, and 
insist upon driving myself. But I have never yet 
met with an accident. ‘‘ Gar-r-rer-e.” sings out 
the driver, rolling the word off his tongue like a bul- 
let from a shovel, but never thinking to lift his loose 
reins from the dasher, while the frightened passenger, 
without looking round, makes for the first door with 
an alacrity that shows a habit of expecting very litue 
from the cocher’s skill. 

Riding is very cheap in Paris, if managed a little. 
The city is traversed constantly in every direction by 
omnibuses, and you may go from the Tuileries, to 
Pere la Chaise, ov from St. Sulpice to the Italian 
Boulevards, (the two diagonals, ) or take the ** Tous 
les Boulevards” and ride quite round the city for six 
sous the distance. The ‘*fiacre” is like our own 
hacks, except that you pay but ‘*twenty sows the | 
course,” and fill the vehicle With your friends if you 
jlease; and, more cheap and comfortable still, there 
1s the universal cabriolet, which for ‘*fitteen sows the | 
course,” or ** twenty the hour,” will give you at least | 
three times the value of your money, with the advan- 
tage of seeing ahead and talking bad French with the 
driver. 

Every thing in France is either grotesque or pic- 
turesque. Lhave been struck with it this morning, 
while sitting at my window, looking upon the close 
inner court of the hotel. One would suppose that 
a pave, between four high walls, would offer very 
litule, to seduce the eye trom its occupation; but, on 
the contrary, one’s whole time may be occupied, in 
watching the various sights presented in Constant 
succession. First comes the itinerant cobbler, with 
his seat and materials upon his back, and coolly se- 
lecting a place against the wall, opens his shop un- 
der your window, and drives his trade, most indus- 
triously, for half an hour. If youhave any thing to 
mend, he is too happy—if not, he has not lost his 
time, for he pays no rent, and isall the time at work. 
He packs up again, bows to the concierge, as politely 
as his load will permit; and takes his departure, 
in the hope to find your shoes more worn another | 


day. Nothing could be more striking than his whole | 
appearance. 
old clothes man, who will buy or sell, and compli- 
ment you for nothing, cheapening your coat by cail- 
ing the virgin to witness that your shape is so gen- 
teel that it will not fit one man in a thousand; or 
by a family of singers, with a monkey to keep 
time, or a regular beggar, who, however, does not 
dream of asking charity till he bas done something 
‘to amuse you: afier these, perhaps, will follow a 
succession of objects singularly peculiar to this fan- 
tastic metropolis; and, if one could separate trom 
the poor creatures the Knowledge of the cold and 
hunger they suffer, wandering about, houseless, in 
the most inclement weather, it would be easy to im- 
agine ita diverting pantomime, and give them the 
pocr pittance they ask, as the price of an amused 
hour. An old man isjust gone from the court who 
comes regularly twice a week, with a long beard, 
verfectly white, and a strange kind of an equipage. 
tis an organ, set upon a rude carriage, with four 
small wheels, and drawn by a mule, of the most 
diminutive size, looking, (if it were not for the ven- 
erable figure crouched upon the seat,) like some 
roughly contrived plaything. ‘The whole affair, 
harness and all, is evidently his own work; and it is 
affecting to see the difficulty, and, withal, the habit- 
val apathy with which the old itinerant fastens his 
rope-reins beside him, and dismounts to grind his 
one—solitary—eternal tune, for charity. 

Amoug the thousands of wretched objects in Paris, 
(they make the heart sick with their misery, at every 
turn) there is, here and there,.one of an interesting 
character; and it is pleasant to select them, and make 
a habit of your trifling gratuity. Strolling about, as 
1 do, constantly, aud letting every body and every 
thing amuse me that will, l have made several of these. 
penny-a-day acquaintances, and find them very agree- 
able breaks to the heartless solitude of a crowd.— 
There is a little fellow who stands by the gate of the 
Tuileries, opening to the Place Vendome, who, with 
all the rags anc dirt of a street boy, begs with an air 


of superiority that is absolutely. patronizing. One | a 


feels obliged to the little varlet for the privilege of 
giving to him—his smile and manner are so courtly. 
His face is beautiful, dirty as itis; his voice is clear, 
and unaffected, and bis thin lips have an expression 
of high-bred contempt, that amuses me a little, and 
puzzles mea great deal. I think he must have a 
geutleman’s blood in his veius, though he possibly 
came indirectly by it. There isa lite Jewess hang- 
ing about the Louvre, who begs with her dark eyes 
very eloquently; and, in the Jue de la Paix there 
may be found at all hours, a melancholy sick-look- 
ing Italian boy, with his hand in his bosom, whose 
native language, and pietureslike face are a diurnal! 
“pleasure to me, cheaply bought with the poor trifle 
Which makes him happy. 1t#8 surprising how many 
devices there are in'the street$for attracting atten- 
tion and pity. There woman always to be seen 


channel. 


lin, with a child as pallid as ashes, lying, apparently, 
asleep inher lap. I suspected, after seeing it once 
or twice, that it was wax, and, a day or two since I 
satisfied myself of the tact, and en the mother 
excessively by touching its cheek. It represents a 
sick child to the life, and any one less idle and curi- 
ous, would be deceived. I have often seen people 
give her money with the most unsuspecting look of 
sympathy, though it would be natural enough to doubt 
the maternal kiudness of keeping adying child in the 
open air in mid-winter. Then there is a woman, 
without hands, making braid, with wonderful adroit- 
ness; and a man without legs or arms, singing, with 
his hat set appealingly on the ground before him; and 
cripples, exposing their abbreviated limbs, and _tel- 
ling their stories over and over, with or without list- 
eners, from morning till night; and evéry deseription 
of appeal to the most acute sympathies, mingled up 
with all the gaiety, show, and fashion of the most 
crowded promenade in Paris. 

In the present dreadful distress of trade, there are 
other still more painful eases of misery. It is not 
uncommon to be addressed in the street by men of 
perfectly respectable appearance, whose faces bear 
every mark of strong mental struggle, and often of 
famishing necessity, with an appeal for the smallest 
sum that will buy food. The loox of misery is so 
general, as to mark the whole population. - It has 
struck me most forcibly every where, notwithstand- 
ing the gaiety of the national character, and, I am 
told, by intelligent Frenchmen, it is peculiar to the 


romantic maidens—the Queen of Scots. She was 
accompanied by her ill-fated companion, Rizzio, who 
derived additional interest from being associated 
with her history. Her countenance betrayed the 
settled melancholy of ** deep-rooted sorrow,” and of 
that grief which is tempered by resignation, without 
any of the austerity of bigoted zeal. Her features, 
naturally lovely and captivating, bore the traces of 
her protracted imprisonment, and we thought that 
we saw a hectic flash suffuse her pale cheek as she 
cast a reproachful glance towards her proud sister. 
We cannot answer for the conscience of the virgin 
queen; but we imagine that she must have been some- 
what disconcerted at the apparition of her lovely rival 
to whose death she had been accessory. Another 
candidate for our admiration was a French fortune- 
teller in a picturesque and mystic garb, surmounted 
by a high cap, @ la Normandaise, who was busily 
employed in her vocation, revealing the varied des- 
tinies of the motley group which curiosity had drawn 
around her. She was seen dispensing leaves trom 
the book of fate, which reminded us of those Siby]- 
line leaves on which the priestess of Apollo inscribed 
the predictions of the oracle. It required no great 
effort of the imaginatian to suppose that a scene so 
fairy-like and magical had been conjured by the power 
of her incantations, 
The colours of her dress seemed to have some mys- 

terious affinity to those “black spirits and white, red 
spirits and gray,” which Hecate invoked over her 
charmed caldron; but whether she had any agency 


in invoking this incongruous assemblage or not, is 


time, and felt and observed by all. Such things star- | left to conjecture; but certain it is, she had the power 
tle one back to nature sometimes. It is difficult to | of calling ‘* spirits from the vasty deep,” judging 
look away from the face of a starving man, and see | from the sons of Neptune who flucked around iver, 


the splendid equipages, and the idle waste upon tri- 
fles, within his very sight, and reconcile the contrast 
with any belief of the existence of human pity—still 
more difficult, perhaps, to admit without reflection, 
the right of one human being to hold in a shut hand, 
at will, the very life and breath for which his fellow 
creatures are perishing at hisdoor. It is this that is 
visited back so terribly in the horrors of a revolution, 
M. Y. Mirrer. 


THE FANCY BALL AT THE CAPITOL, 
From our Washington Correspondent. 

We are happy to have a truce, for once, to the 
tedious monotony of soirees, levees, and conversa- 
ziones, by an occurrence which has, for some time 
past, given an impulse to the gay word in Wash- 
ington, and relieved us for a while from the un- 
profitable chit-chat of the tea-table, by turning 


the cuirent of conversation into a less sluggish 


We allude to a fancy ball recently given 


He is met in the gate, perhaps, by an by a distinguished resident of this place, which has 
at least the charm of novelty to recommend it. ‘To 


-ultempta just account of this fete would require more 
‘time than can be well devoted to the subject, and a 
closer and more acute observation that we profess to 
have; besides, the supposition that we saw every in- 
cident and character, would imply a kind of ubiquity 
which we are not willing to assume. A hasty out- 
line of the principal incidents that came under our 
personal observation must, therefore, suffice. Hav- 
lug no part to play in this mimic carnival, my friend 
W. and myself went at anearly hour to enjoy the 
effect of the first entree of the dramatis persone.— 
To borrow the language of our poetess: 

“Atfirst the pillar’d halls were sull and lone, 

As if some tany palace, all unknown 

To mortal eye or step. ‘This was not long. 

Waken’d the lutes aud swell’d the burst of song ; 

And the vast mirrors glittered with the crowd 

Of changing shapes. ‘he young, the fair, the proud, 

Came thronging in.”’ 

A blast from the trumpet of the avant courier, an- 
nounced the approach of the Marchioness of Carra- 
bas and suit, and immediately crowds of personages 
of various complexions and costume followed in ra- 
pid succession until the room became peopled, as if 
by enchantment, with the representations of almost 
every clime and caste. Swarthy Turks were seen 
mingling with the red sons of the forest. Pagans, 
Mahometans, aud Christians—worshippers ot the 
sun, the, crescent, and the cross, forgettul of re- 
ligious feuds or national antipathies, were jumbled 
together in strange, and even ludicrous juxta-posi- 
tion, Europeans, Americans, and Asiaties—Turks, 
Greeks, and Persians—-Peruvians, Chinese, and 
Aborigines, were there, mingling with the fair 
daughters of other naiions, who seemed, as if by 
common conseut, to have contributed their stock of 
charms to one common hive. Weanust confess that 
¥ were agreeably surprised at such an unexpected 

splay of magnificent adornment and judicious taste, 
among the ladiss; the splendor of whose 

lire was admirably set off by the grotesque and ori- 
ginal characters sustained by some of the gentlemen, 
Courtesy and gallantry, if not our own inclination, 
would prompt us to pay our court first to the queens 
and high-born dames who were present, as true 
knights were wont in days of chivalry. 

The first that attracted our attention was the bril- 
liant cortege of Queen Elizabeth, who was surround- 
ed by her courtiers in the appropriate costumes of 
her reign, among whom we remarked Leicester and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. She moved onward amidst her 
retinue with all that peerless majesty and chaste se- 
verity of demeanor which so eminently characterized 
her royal prototype, who ** thought foul scorn of 
Parma or of Spain or any prince that dared invade 
her realm.” Next came the interesting queen whose 
untimely fate has been so much deplored, and who 


‘> 
? ‘a 


among whom we deseried the apparition of Tom Cof- 
fin, whom our novelist, Cooper, so unceremoniously 
drowned in the Ariel, As to her personal appear- 
ance, so far from having that forbidding look, those 
elf-like locks, and those masculine proportions we so 
generally associate with the attributes of the gipsy 
tribe, she appeared to us in the more bewitching 
guise of a French enchantress, and instead of crying 
out, as did Dominie Sampson, avoid thee! we must 
confess that we were, on the contrary, irresistibly 
attracted towards one, the vivacity of whose nation, 
manners, versatility of conversation, and happy pow- 
ers of entertainment, made every one eager to have 
the book of fate unsealed to them. To Queen Mary 
she paid the compliment of allowing her to be a more 
bewitching siren than herself, and addressed to her 
the following cartel. (A la Reine Marie—who 
captivates alike all hearts—in death as she did in 
life.) 

*¢ Si je lui compare le lis, 

Qui avec la rose j’entrelace; 

Marie emporte encore le prix— 

Le lis meurt, le rose s’effuce.” 


Captain Lawton, a hero of the revolutionary war, 
and one of the surviving remnants of the regime of 
the cock’d hats, was‘one of the invited guests, he 
happening to be in the city at the time, where he had 


come for the double purpose of making a pilgrimage 
to Mount Vernon on the centennial aniversary, and 
| pushing his claims to a pension, ‘This claim was 
predicated on an account-current for sundry quarts of 
blood and whiskey spilt during the revolutionary 
struggle, and sundry ugly gashes which had been 
most unscientifically applied to his person, oblique- 
ly, horizontally, and otherwise, in frout, flank, et 
cetera. 


The venerable appearance and quaint costume of 
the gallant captain attracted considerable attention, 
and we remarked that many dignitaries and fair la- 
dies solicited an introduction for the sake of hearing 
him rehearse his breadth ’seapes.”? The cap- 
tain, delighted with his cordial reception, and the 
opportunity thus afforded him of fighting his battles 


Over again, straightened up his war-worn frame, ad- 
justed his ruffles, gave a more ferocious expression 
.to his cock’d hat, and placing his hand, with a most 
| portentous **hem!” on the hilt of bis rusty sabre, 
proceeded to recount, at full length, all the ** deeds 
of noble daring” which he and General Washington 
had done for the liberties of his country. Many, 
especially among the younger portion of his auditors, 
were uncertain whether he was ia fact the veritable 
Simon Pure, whose awkward wielding of the broad- 
sword was so bitterly deprecated by Doctor Sitgraves, 
or whether he was a personation of General Wash- 
ington himself; an error which was very natural for 
those who had never seen the uniform of ’76, on ac- 
count of the resemblance they formed between his 
**wig of formal cut,” his powdered phiz, and am- 
plitude of nose, to these sad, chalky portraits Which 
are to be seen, passim, on the sign-boards of every 
log tavern in the country. ‘There were many fea- 
| Suns in the captain’s character which the company 

were at a loss to reconcile with his antiquated ap- 
pearance, but which he readily and ingeniously ac- 
counted for; such as his modern accomplishment of 
waltzing anda gaiety of manner unusual for a person 
at his time of life. Some one observed to him. that 
Spanish dances and quadrilles did not savor much of 
the old school, and that the nimbleness of his tongue 
and heels would do more credit to a modern beau 
than to a septuagenarian; to which he replied, that 
it was very-true, that the dignified minuet and grace- 
ful contra-dance were in vogue in his day; but for 
his part, having no particular predilections in favour 
of oljsolete customs, and being still in a hale and 
green old age, he was.desirous of keeping pace with 


has extorted so many tears from the bright eyes of | 


the rising gooeos and the improvements of the 
time, and » for that reason, at the prime age of | 


three-score, taken lessons in the art of waltzing: and 
moreover, too, the force of éarly education and of 
habit had taaght him that celerity of movement was 
a great desideratum in military science; and one of 
the greatest attributes consequently of a good gene-, 
ral was to know how to retreat gracefully before an 
enemy. Weknow not how far the captain’s loquaci-. 
ty would have gone, had he not been interrupted by 
one of the guests—a venerable relic also of oon 
days—who accosted the veteran by asking him if he 


had been with him at the bawtle of Bennington, where 
he had been greatly instrumental in a success of 
oug troops by administering to them la potations 
of ** Dutch courage,” and where he had the honour 


Lawton himself by fortifying his natura} j idity . 
with copious libations, which he in 
leave (to éake the field, he meant) had forgotten to 
pay for? The captain replied that he had no recole 
lection of the matter whatever, but presumed that 
the treachery of his memory might be owing entire- 
ly to the weakness of his alcohol; and as to any un- 


for since he had become a member of the temperance 
society, he no longer indulged himself in anything 
stronger than mere brandy, with very little water, 
and had become perfectly oblivious of old tavern 
scores. The other was about to reply with a com- 
pliment to the captain on the clear and brilliant com- 
plexion of his nose, when he was interrupted by the 
hoarse and nasal voice of a Nantucket whaler, who 
proved to be Tom Coffin. ‘*Starn all,” cried Tom, as 
he laneed his huge harpoon into a pound-eake of such 
equivocal dimension that it looked,in his imagination, 


witnessed the havoc which his nautical skill had made 
among the innocent crums. Finding his mistake 
he cooly gathered up the coil of his harpoon, an 


were consulting the oracles of the soothsayer, accom- 
panied by a brother tar and a South American gouch- 
er, whose dexterity in throwing the dazada rivalled 
Tom’s marine skill in throwing the harpoon. 
knowing what to make of this strange sail, ‘Tom “* ra- 
ther concluded” that she was a Frenth privateer, 
under false colours; and without the ceremony of 
waiting till his turn came to hear the predictions of 
the oracle, he unceremoniously thrust his harpoon 
aboard of the book of fate, exclaiming, at the same 
time, ** bear down there, you French gal, and show 
your papers.” 


honest Tom, to whom the responses of the sibyl were 
as unintelligible as were his nautical phrases to her, 
and the mysterious leaves were handled as awkward- 
ly by him as she would have handled a marlin-spike. 

Long Tom, who like the Doge of Venice, had 
been **wedded to the sea,” never had an opportuni- 
ty in his youth of decyphering the black letter mys- 
teries of the alphabet, but, “rather concluding,” that 
the papers she gave him might yet serve to light his 
cigars, he carelesshy stowed them in his jacket pock- 
et among his loose change and tobacco, and strided 
away in quest of fresh adventures. Espying Queen 
Bess and he splendid cortege, his mess mate Jack, 
who had been accustomed to the watch in the fore 
top, called out, ‘fa sail,” and proposed to ‘Tom to 
run down to leeward and speak her. As they ap- 
proached, Tom whispered to his messmate, in the 
gentle voice of a north-easter, ‘1 say, Jack, what do 
you think of her?” Jack ventured his humble opin- 
ion that she was an American built vessel under an 
English flag—and probably a prize, taken in tow by 
British men of war. Seeing that her consorts had 
parted company with her, by reason of the counter 
currents in the crowd, our honest tars sailed up to 
speak her. ‘Tom triced up the waistband of his mus- 
lin in order to make his best bow to her majesty.— 
His messmate, emboldened by her royal condescen- 
sion, and wishing also to scrape acquaintance with 
the English girl, as he called her, presumed to offer 
her royal highness a plug of tobacco, which he drew 
from his jacket pocket between his two fore-fingers 
with that peculiar back-haoded motion so character- 
istic of the genuine tar, Her majesty, contrary to 
our expectations, accepted it, and added, that she 
prized it more highly because her good Sir Walter 
had been among the first to introduce that plant into 
her dominions; and, as it had become a fruitful 
source of revenue (o the royal coffers, she might add 
that she was indebted to this identical plant for the 
jewels she then wore, 

Jack did not seem to comprehend this allusion, 
not being able to divine exactly by what strange al- 
chemy jewels could grow out of the Virginia weed. 
So, taking this for an attempt to impose upon his 
credulity, he gave her a familiar nod over his left 
shoulder, and went off, whistling the tune of Black- 
eyed Susan, 

The character of a French marquis was well per- 
sonated—evineing all that ‘* swaviter in modo,” and 


dients of a courtier,of the old regime. 
Sir Peter Teazle made his debut in very handsome 
style, but looking more smiling than we expected 
from the reports respecting his family dissentions. 
We ascribed various reasons for his apparant good 
humour; for instanee, the circumstance of his being 
frum. home—the absence of Lady Teazle, and the 
presenee of some pretty Swiss girls, with whom he 
was carrying ona flirtation, 
Charles the Second appeared in an elegant hunting 
dress; and, as he was unattended by his court, we 


presume he wished to be incog.; but, notwithstand- 


did not a him as an old acquaintance, who — 


of not a little to the fame of Captain 


settled balance, he ‘* begged him not to mention it,” , 


“very like a whale.” ‘‘Starn all,” reiterated he, as he » 


made his way towards a group of personages who | 


Not, 


A spirited colloquy then ensued between her and 


uutiving politesse: which were the essential ingree 
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ing his disguise, hig gay‘and jaunty air, and laughing ; 
« eye, betrayed the 
»» _The taciturnity of the Indian chief, as well as that 


monarcnd.. 


_ of the Turks who were there, would have been bet- 
ter suited to a pantomime than to such a gay drama. 
The faney dresses of the ladies, for the most part, 


were well chosen, and arranged in good taste; and 


many of them were in such perfeet keeping, and dis- 
played a style of such elegance; richness, and mag- 
nificence, that they might vie with oriental and 


~ queenly splendour. Among the most brilliant, we |. 
remarked “ a priestess of the sun,” glowing with the 


emblems of her caste, and resplendent as the orb 
she worshipped, 

Two sultanas, attired in the rich and becoming 
costume of their nation, were rival candidates for 

‘our admiration. One claimed it for her command- 
ing figure, and elegant address; and the other for her 
lovely and intellectual features, and beautiful form. 
The sternest Moslem might, if he did not mistake 
them for houries, have confessed for once, that wo- 
men may have souls, and been pardoned for torget- 
ting his Koran and Allah, while he bowed in homage 

_ here. 

_ Our fair representative from the Grecian isles, 
was extremely fascinating. She had not been long 
in thiscountry, and, having no acquaintance with our 
customs and manners, was seen studiously endeavor- 
ing to acquire them, by asking many questions, with 
native simplicity, respecting the dances, &c. She 
was 80 irresistible, that she almost persuaded us to 
espouse the Greek cause. 

The Italian peasant was represented with such 
truth and felicity of taste, that we thought we be- 
held beneath the manteletta, a realization of the love- 

_liness of Frascatina. 

We saw also several peasants from different can- 
tons in Switzerland, whose native charms were 
greatly heightened by their, becoming dresses. We 
concluded, as we gazedonthem, that a residence 
among the avalanches and bleak glaciers of the Alps, 
must be delightful in such company, and no longer 
wondered why the Swiss were so much attached to 

their native country as to be afflicted with the ‘* ma- 

“adie du pays,” or to shed tears at the sound of the 
** Rtans des Vaches.”” 

An improvisatrice, who personated Corinna, though 
14st mentioned, not the least interesting, was so much 
occupied by this brillant scene that she declined giv- 
ing us a specimen of her extempore composition on 
this oceasion, adding, that she preferred yielding to 
her inspiration in such solitudes as those of the Alps, 
or the deserted ruins of Rome. 

It would require too much time to dwell upon al] 
the characters, and to speak of all the strange groups 
and combinations, formed among ehieftains, brig- 
ands, soldiers, sailors, hunters, &c. on the one hand, 
oy gypsies, quakeresses, flower-girls, &c. on the 
other, 

We cannot forbear, in closing, to speak of several 
allegorical figures, such. as Morning, Noon, and 
Night, which were well. personified; except that 
Night, with her crescent and starry train, looked as 
beautiful as the day; and we wished, on parting, that 
we could always have ** such a night as this.” 

N. Y. Mirror, 

- 

THE CHOLERA. 

The following jeu d’esprit from the London Morn 
ing Herald, is a tair hit at the conflicting opinions of 
physicians, and others, upon the questions of the ex- 
istence and character of this disease in London; 

Pro anp Con; orn, orn No 
‘““Who shall decide when doctors disagree?”—We 
have taken some pains to collect together, the differ- 
ent arguments which have been advanced by the-med- 
ical and non-medical public during the last few days, 
‘and we think that the following may be considered a 
tolerably fair precis of the cholera controversy up to 
the present time: 

J. As to the symptoms by which English and Asi- 
atic cholera may be distinguished from each other— 
‘Violent spasms, rice-coloured evacuations, and 
blueness of skin, are symptomatic of the Asiatic 
cholera,” cries Dr. A.» 

Violent spasms, rice-coloured evacuations, and 
blueness of skiny are symptoms of the English ehol- 
era,” retorts Dra B. » 

IL. As to-thesexiStence of the disease in’ this 
country. ‘*The eases which occurred at Rotherhithe 


were undoubtedly eases of Asiatic cholera,” say the 
doctors at Whitehall. ' 


**No case of Asiatiocholera has occurred,” say the 
~ doctors at Rotherhithe. 


«They must have been cases of cholera, because 
‘the internal appearances were those of congestion,” 
say the doctors at Whitehall. 
«They could not have been casesof cholera, be- 
cause there was no congestion, and the Parish nev- 
er was more healthy,” say the doctors at Rother- 
hithe. 
“The disease is undoubtedly in London, and as 
undoubtedly will spread,”’ say one party. 
‘The disease is not in London, and will not 
“spread,” reply the other. 
“The woman died of the real malignant cholera,” 
say the doctors on one side. 
“The woman died of the mulligrubs,” say the 
doctors on the other. 
lil. The pathological signs observed in the seve- 


‘Phere was a great degree of blueness,” says one 


doctor. 
»was no biueness at all,’? says another... 
“The blood was not pitchy,” says Dr. Wy 


= 


fifth. 


‘Evergreen—* Graphalium,’? Unchanging affection. 


‘J noticed considerable pitehiness,” says Dr. E. 
IV. The causes—“Exposure to cold,” ‘Eating 
too much,” “Eating too. little,” “Having nothing to } 
eat. ” 
Vv. The cure—“Cleanse the streets—feed the 
poor,” cries one. 
‘‘Swallow plenty of mustard and salt,” says the 
Board of Health. 
‘‘Rarify the air—get up bonfires—burn tar and tar 
barrels,” exclaims a third. 
‘Fire off great guns,” says a fourth. 
‘<Inundate the streets with water,” says one. 
‘*Damp is more favorable to cholera than dirt,” 
retorts another. 
VI. How was the disease brought to London’— 
‘Tt was brought by a vessel from Sunderland,” says 
one. 
*‘That is impossible,” cries another. 
“It came by water,” says a third, 
It came by land,” says a fourth. 
“Jt was conveyed hither by the sprats which Flor- 
ence Sullivan devoured for his supper,” exclaims a 


VII. In parliament, and among the non-medical 

args, the unanimity of opinion is equally remark- 

able. 

“It will run like wildfire,” says one hon. member. 

§*It will not run,” says another. 

‘It is contagious,” says a third. 

**It is not contagious; itis a mere epidemic,” says 

a fourth. 

“The best way is to make every thing public,” 

says a fifth. : 

**T would not allow people to speak about it,” says 

a sixth. - (This Hon. gentleman himself spoke 

half an hour on the subject. NB. The chapel of St. , 

Stephen’s, and the chapel in Regent-square, to be 

exempted from this prohibition against the “gift of 

tongues. ”’) 

**It isa mere alarm of the anti-reformers,” saysa 

member of the Political Union. 

‘It has been spread through: interested motives; 

the druggist shops are profiting by it,” says a news- 

paper correspondent. 
It is the last blow given to the commerce of Lon- 

don, already declining under the competition of Liv- 

erpool, and ether northern ports,” thunders the 

*‘Jeading” journal. 

“**The trade of London is not declining on account 
of any competition of the northern ports,” retorts 
the editor of a Sunday paper. 

This was the case in the memorable controversy, 
respecting the usual promontory of the renowned 
Slawkenburgius, ‘‘at once starts a new dispute,” 
which will no doubt be continued to the end of the 
chapter; but where we shall take our leave of the 
question—non tantus componere lites. 


<> 


SELECT POETRY. 
From the Sumter Whig. 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
“Then gather a wreath from your garden bowers, 
** And tell the wish of your heart in flowers.” 


Cypress—‘ Cupressus sempervirens.’’ Grief. 
“ ‘The cypress that darkly shades the grave, 
Is sorrow that modrns her bitter lot.”’—PercivaL 


Forget me not—* Pentandria Dyginia.’”” Remembrance. 
‘* And faith that a thousand ills can brave, 
Speak in thy (blug) leaves, forget me not.’’—Percival. 


When I love thee not, chaos is come again. 


‘Shakspeare, 
Dogwood—* Cornus Florida.’’ Undeserved love, 
Tho’ mean, false and cruel, 
And base as thon art, S) 


Yet L cannot forget thee, 
Thou lord of my heart.—Percival, 


Violet~—‘‘ Anemone.”’ _Humble.attachment. 

‘The silent, soft, and humble heart, , 

In the violet’s hidden sweetness breathes.—Percival. 
Evergreen—“Cardinalis..’ Ever thine. 

And the tender soul that cannot part, of 

. A twine of evergreen fondly wreathes.—Percival, 

Bay—“ Laurus.”’ Lofty love. 

‘TI could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.” , 
Columbine—“Purpuria Del.” Winor die. 

“Spur on, Sir Knight, your Lady dear 

Imprisoned lies iu dungeon drear.—Sir Launcelot 
Ambrosia—‘ Amaritima.’’ Love returned.* 

She was beloved, she loved.—Shakspeare. 


Amaryllis—‘ A formosissima.’’ Splendid beauty.” 
Hf rae too bright and beautiful for such a world &s 


Anemone—“ Windflower.”” Expectation.* 
For him she breathes the silent sigh forlorn, 
_ |, Each setting day, for him éacia rising morn.—Dar. 
Morning glory—* Convolvulus.”’. Uncertainty. 
* Hope cheered his breast with morning bean, 
But evening cloud dispell’d the dream. 


Catehfiy—‘ Viscaria.”? Love's ambush. 
Killed by the frowning lightning of her eye- 
 Snakspeare. 


Dahlia—“ Dahlia superfiua.”’ Happy love.* 
To feel that we adore, ‘ al 

To such refined excess, “ea 

That theugh'the heart would break with more 


? 


It could uot live with less.—Moore, 
= 
: 
. * é 


Everlasting—® Gnaphalium.”” Never ceasing remem- 
‘ 
| Everlasting pea—* Lathyrus Jatifolia."’ 


Eglantine—“ Rosa rubiginosa.’" I wound to heal. 


Foxglove—‘* Digitalis.” A wish. 


Cotton flower—'‘Gossypium.”’ 


This is our Cupid--ladies, take the hint; 


Blue Bell—** Latifolia.”’ 


Beauty’s Slipper-“ Cipripedium.”’ 


Sensitive plant--‘* Mimosa.’’ Capriciousness. 
Passion flower--“ Nigell.”’ 


Hollyhock—* Alea rosa.”’ 


brances. 
So turns the impatient needle to the pole, 
. Though mountains rise between and oceans froll.—Dar. 


meeting. 


Lovers break not hours, except it be to come before their 
time.—Shakspeare. 


Now show the wound mine eyes have made in thee. 
Shakspeare. 


O, that I were a glove upon that hand, that I might 
touch that cheek.—Shakspeare. 
Modern love. 
Tis not the pouting lip of roseate dye, 
Nor breasts, where all the loves delighted rove; 
Nor the blue languish of the speaking eye, 
That in my bosom rais’d the flame of love ; 
Thy lip, and breast, and eye, I much admire ; 
But charms less transient, rob my soul of rest~— 
Thy gold, thy guineas, set my heart on fire; 
I long to rummage thy papa’s old chest. 


Myrtle—Communis Myrtus.’’ Constancy. 
Yes, it was love,’ &c.—Byron. 


Myrtle—* Mursine Normionia.’’ Innocence. 
The myrtle bud, while robed in innocence.— Hughes. 


Rosemary—-“ Res Marinus.’’ Unhappy love. 
Absence is death of love.--Shakspeare. 


Sun Dew—“ Dionea Muscipula.” Attraction. 
‘Fall not in loye!’’ 


China Aster—“ Aster Chiniensis.”” Hesitation. 
Why that downcast look, lassie, 
. Why that cheek ofchangetul hue, 
Why that hand withdrawn, lassie, 
When thy lover dares to woo.’’—Mellen. 


Wild Tulip--“ Tulipa Sylvestris.”’ Indifference. 
And coldness steel that heart and brow, 
That passion swayed before. 

Lotus——“* Lotos.”” Aspiring Love. 

That I should love a bright particular star, | 
And think to wed it.—Shakspeare. 


Wind flower—“ Anemone.’ The modern Cupid. 
He rests on violet banks no languid limb-- 
The Bank of England is the bank for him; 
Nor bull nor lion he triumphant rides, 

But bullion is the golden beast he guides, 
Lord of the Treasury, Master of the Mint, 


In short, a money-loving god is he, 
Called By his votaries—Cupidity.”’ 
Female Pedantry. 
Said Nature one day, *‘ For the peace of mankind, 
Let women and men have their kingdom apart; 

‘To man 1 assign the cold regions of mind, 

‘To woman the sunny domain of the heart.’’ 

The kingdom of ‘hearts, then, is woman’s sole share, 
Oh! unharness your owl, and depend on your dove ! 
There is learning enough in the world--and to spare, 
But Flora, my dear, there's too little love! 


Fastidious beauty. 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, &c. 
Shakspeare. 


Lost‘ls the dear delight of giving pain.” 


Beware. 
** Fall not in love, dear girls, beware!” 


Honeurable love. 
“Yes, by my hope of Heaven, 1’ll be . 
With honour thine, or lost to thee!’’ 


Love-lies bleeding—“ Convalaria. Unanswered love, 
He is gone! he is gone! 
Like the leaf from the tree, 
Or the down that is blown 
By the wind o’er the lea, 
He is fled—the light hearted! . 
Yet a tear must have started 
In hiseye, when he parted 
From love stricken me! 
Iris—* Iris.” Farewell. 
a long farewell, to’? Love, to Flowers, and 
‘lora. 


*We quote from memory—Mrs. Wirt’s graceful compila- 
tion, ‘* Fiora’s Dictionary.”’ 


STANZAS TO A SISTER.—nry MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Her lot is on you, silent tearsto weep, 
Aud patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
Andsunless riches from affections deep 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower. 
‘lo make them idols and to find them clay 
And to bewail that worship—therefore pray. 
Mrs. Hemans, 
Aye, mark the strain, sweet sister! watch and pray, 
Wean thy, young stainless heart from earthly things, 
Oh! wait not thou tilllife’s best morning ray 
. Only o’er withered hopes its radiance flings, 
But give to heaven thy sinless spirit new, 
* Ere so-row’s tracery mar that placid brow. 
Gentle and pure thou art—yet is thy soul 
Fill'd witha maiden’s vague ane pleasant dreams, 
Sweet fantasies, that mock at thought’s control, 
Like atoms round thee, floatin fancy’s beams ; o% 
But trust them not, young dreamer, bid them flee, 
They have deceived ali.others, and will thee, 


Well can I read thy dreams—tby gentle heart, _ * 

» Already woman’s in its wish to bless, 

Now longs for one to whom it may impart 
Its untold wealth of hiddentenderness, | : 

And pants to Jearn*the meaning of the thrill, ' 
Which wakes when fancy stirs gffection’s rill. 


Thou dreamest too of happiness—the deep 
And placid joy which poets paint so well ; 
Alas ! man’s passions even when they sleep, 
Like ocean’s waves are heaved with secret swell, 
And they who hear the frequent half-hush’d sigh 
Kuow ‘tis the wailing of the storm gone by. 


Vain, vain are all such visions! could’st thon know 
The secrets of a woman’s weary lot, = 

Oh! could’st thou read, upon ber pride-veil’d brow, 
Her wasted tenderness, herlove fargot, _. 

In humbleness of heart thou would’st kneel down 
And pray for strength to wear her victim crown. 


But thou wilt do as all have done before, * ~ 

And make thy heart for earthly gods aghirine; 
There all affection’s priceless treasures pour, 
\. There hope’s fair flowers in votive garlands twine; 


An appointed 


And thou wilt meet the recompenserall must, 
_Whao give to mortal love their faith and trust, 


T. MOORE. 


On one of those sweet nights that oft 

eir lustre o’er th’ Augean fling, 
Beneath my casement low and soft » 
1 heard a Lisbian lover sing ; 
And, listened both with ear and thought, 
The sounds upon the night-breeze caught— 
«Oh, happy as the Gods is he, 
Who gazes at this hour on thee!” 


The song was one by Sappho sun 
In the first love dreams at her eae 
When words of passion trom hier tongue, 
Fell like a shower of living fire; . 
And still, at close of every strain, 

1 heard these burning words agaitn— 

** Oh, happy as the Gods is he, 

Who listens at this hour to thee!’ 


If to see thee be to love thee, 
If to love thee be to prize 
Naught of Heav'n or earth above thee, 
Nor to live but for those eyes; 
If such love to mortal given, ‘ 
Be wrong to earth—be wrong to Heaven— 
*Tis not for thee the fault to blame, ‘ 
For from those eyes the madness came ; 
Forgive but thouthe crime of loving, 
{n this heart more pride ‘twill raise, 
To be thus wrong, with thee approving, 
Than right, with all the world to praise. 


_ On Thursday, 5th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, Mr. 
SAMUEL WENTZELL, to Miss LAURA MARIA SAL- 
TER, both of Kensington. 

On the Sth inst. by Alderman Binns, Mr. A. DAY, to 
Miss MARGARET DOWNING, both of Philadelphia. 

On the 5th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. JOS 
D. FRANTZ, to Miss MERCY RUGG, both of Montgeme- 
ry County. 

At Carrollton, Miama county, Ohio, on Tuesday morn. 
ing, Feb. 7th, 1832. by the Rev. John L. Bellville, Mr HO- 
RACE PEASE, formerly of Suffield, Connecticut, to Miss 
SARAH LOUISA BELLVILLE, formerly of this city. 

At Bethichem, Pa. on the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. J. F. 
Seidel, Mr.. AUGUSTUS BELLING, to Miss HELEN 
CHARLOTTE BORHECK, all of that place. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. PETER GRIF ITH,to ANN 
HEEBENER, of Norriton, Montgomery county. 

On Sabbath evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. GUY FREEBORN, to Miss MARGARET TAYLOR, 
all of this city. 

On the 19th Feb. Mr. PATRICK MAGUIRE, to. Mias 

ANNY SMITH, all of this city. w 

On the 7th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JAS.GRANT, 
to Miss ELIZABETH ANN BUCKALOE, both of this 
city. 

On Tuesday, by J. Rank, Esq. Mr. JOSEPH MILLER, 
to Miss ELIZABETH KEFFER, of New Columbia. 

In New York, on Thursday, 5th instant, by the Rev. D. 
Dunbar, Mr. JOHN C. PULIS, of that city, to Miss ANN 
KEIM, of Philadelphia. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. JAS. WOOL- 
SEY, of New York, to Miss AMANDA MORROW, of 
Philadelphia. 


‘ 


DIED. 


On Monday night. at the residence of herdanghter, Mrs. 
Wunder, in Kensington, Mrs. MARY VANNAKEN, a 
native of Germantown, in the 96th year of her age. 

On Wednesday afternon, Mrs. ANN MARTIN, . 

On Thursday evening, aged one year and ten months, 
JAMES, son of James 8. Woodward. 

On Saturday morning, 7th inst. ELLEN BELINDA, eb 
dest daughter of Richard W.and Margaret Bowlby, in the: 
12th year of her age. . 

On Friday morning, after a lingering illness of 18 days, 
CHARLES JAMES MANN, youngest son of the Rev. 
Wm. Mann. 

‘Ah! rest, sweet shade : felicity divine, 
‘‘Uninterrupted joys and peace be thine.” 

On the 27th of third month, in Jefferson County, N. Y. 
ELIZABETH PRYOR, wife of Josiah Pryor, formerly of 
this city, in the 57th year of her age. 

Avother Revolutionary Hero gone. 

On the 6th inst. PAUL FIELD, aged 95 years, much re- 
spected in his neighbourhood, and who fought and bled at 
the battle of Brandywine and Trenton, tosecure the Lib- 
erties we now enjoy, 

Suddenly, on Monday morning, 9th inst. in the 38th year 
of his age, Mr. ANTHONY KNOX. ‘ 

On Thursday morning,, Mrs. JENETTE LYONS, of 
Southwark, at the advance age of one hundred and three. 

. Suddenly in fits, on the 9th instant, at the house of A. 
M‘Donnough, No. 111 south Second street, THOMAS 
MITCHEL, Chair Painter, aged 44 years. 

On Monday evening, 9th instant, LOUIS ADOLPHE 
GAUDICHAND, aged 2 years and 5 months, 

On Saturday, 7th inst. at Burlington, MARY JANE, 
daughter of the late Philip Kelly, in the 12th year of her 
age. 

‘On Saturday evening, 7th inst. of scarlet fever, EME- 
LINE KOCHERSPERGER, aged 4 years, 5 months and 20 


days. 
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